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Tour SAVAGE t 
Repeating Shotgun 


Points on the New Savage 
Repeating Shotgun 


Positive t safety—when 
Saar ignhiods ilar edinentes canted, 
thus serving as an indicator that gun is 
not cocked. 


Cannot be taken down with live shell 
in the barrel. 


Magazine tube and action bar may 
yk De nn om 
down the magazine lever. 


Impossible to turn the magazine into 
none eo position a the magazine 
tu home, thus 
and the er 

proper sequence 
sindcneaatapeiling epee. 


Steel ferrules at both ends of action 
slide handle giving increased strength 
and rigidity. 


Is Ready for You! 


The Savage Repeating Shotgun is the answer to a wish 
many times expressed ‘by shooters and distributors every- 
where. They’ve felt the need for a Shotgun, combining 
in design and workmanship, in convenience and reliability, 
in safety and performance, that Savage Quality to which 
they have so long been accustomed. 

And it is truly a Savage that follows the old Savage 
principle in design and weight and balance. It insures quick 
aim and speedy operation. Its additional safety features 
make it practically accident proof, which combined with 
its simplicity and easy-to-care-for construction make it an- 
ideal companion for the novice and expert alike. 

More than that! It is a gun embodying certain points - 
of construction which compel the admiration and interest 
of the shooter —points built into the gun that make it the 
most up-to-date Shotgun on the market today. 

It’s ready for you! See it at your dealer’s—he has it 
in stock—and write us for complete descriptive booklet. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


-Model heat Savage Repeating pounder Solid Breech, Solid top 
side ejecti standard 12 gauge, 30 inch ea ees Pressure 
Sesdities  Seeel aoe, Pistol Grip, Positive top tang moving 

parts enclosed, recei ;and matted in ine of sight, weight 71, 
pownds. Regularly furnished in 30 inch barrel, full choke or with 26, 28, 
either modified choke or cylinder bore when specified. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
Executive and Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York 
Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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OUTDOOR faa ann, 
BOOKS 


For 
Indoor Days 


The books listed herewith illustrate a 
series of attractive books, each of which 
carries a special appeal to the sports- 
man. ; 


Lack of space prevents additional list- 
ing. Our Book Department, however, is 
in a position to supply any outdoor 
book published. Vol. XCI. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1921 No. 2 


Prices include postage to any ad- : PAGE PAGE 
dress in the United States or Can- 
ada, unless otherwise mentioned. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 
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Huntinc Deer in DIXiELAND..... 
By Archibald Rutledge 


TaLes tHE River Totp to Martt.... 67 
By Leonard Hulit 


Do Fish DistincutsH Fry Cotors? 69 
By M. Luckiesh 


ConcEeRNING BEAVER AND NvutTRIA.... 
By Agnes Laut 
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Tue Proposep YELLOWsTONE DamM.. 


EpitortaL COMMENT ............+% 
By George Shiras III 


BOOKS ON FISH AND FISHING 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. By Perry D. Frazer 
A practical manual for all those who want to 
make their own rod and fittings. It contains 
a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making al 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. $2.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the Supplement, More 
About the Black Bass, and is complete in one Pig} AWAY ..-. see cece cere reese eeees 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life By F. G. Nelson 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full _=—=— —— 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. $3.00, 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By 0. W. The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, and Nine East Fortieth Street. New York City 


author of “Trout Lore.” . The author has en- ehh . 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated Published Monthly. Subscription Rates: United States, $3.00 a year, two 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to years for $5.00; Canada, $3.00 a year; Foreign Countries, $4.00 a 

draw upon the experience of well-known ang- year. Single Copies, 25 cents. Entered in New York 

ling experts. He has sought to impart just the Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter, 

information which his correspondents have been January 21, icis, under Act of March 2, 1879 

seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van Campen 
Heilner and Frank Stick. If you are a surf i 
angler, here is the hook you have long been ; 
waiting for. There are chapters dealing with culiarities of the basses, muskellonge, trout, perch, bass, swordfish, eel, galing, blackfish, i 
Beach Camping—Tackle and Equipment—Of- pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts sand-darter, mullet, mackerel, herring, king- } 
shore Fishing for_Tuna and Bluefish—Shark that will make the tyro an expert angler and fish, halibut and other species; pond-skippers, 

Fishing—Channel Bass and Striped Bass Fish- the expert more finished in the art. Things cave-fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, 

ing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific Coast—and worth knowing about tackle, kits and equip- trunk-fish and other species of freak fish too 

many others. The authors are too well ‘known ment secured from actual tests and investiga- numerous to mention are fully described. 

in the sporting world to need ow” introduction. tions. Many illustrations from photographs. Packed ready for shipment these two volumes 

It is illustrated with remarkable photographs Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. $3.00. weigh ten pounds, Price, delivered to any ad- o 
and paintings by Mr. Stick, the well known dress in the United States, $12.00. Canadian 

artist and collaborating author. Single copies GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES (2 vols.). orders subject to extra shipping charge and 

$3.00. By David Starr Jordan. Recognized the custom fee. 

FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan. This 


world over as a most comprehensive and ‘ 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most authoritative treatment of the subject. This p~HE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. By 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 


THE MIGRATIONS OF MARINE FIsHES 


Memories oF Otp Trappinc Days.. By John T. Nichols 


By Ray W. Wood Fish MovEMENTsS IN AN INDIANA 


= 


Dr. HENsHALL IN PoMPEI!......... 
An Autobiography—Twenty-second 


NessMuk’s Camp FIR 
Paper r " 


Letters, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.. 
Oxrp ALBERT of CHEMUNG LAKE.... 


mn . 
By Chetles Meahins Prepartnc Goop Mears 1n CaMP.... 


By Forest Harlow 
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great work, published in two cloth bound vol- ~ Gharles Frederick Holder, LL.D, This vol- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, umes of more than 600 pages each, contains 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 


on frog culture, care of gold fish and aquar- 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded 
by experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has 
produced a most valuable document. $2.00. 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie Car- 
rol. How, when and where to fish, and the 
right kind of tackle for all angles of fishing 
for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and pe- 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


hundreds of illustrations and is invaluable to 
anyone interested in fish or fishing. It de- 
scribes the different species of fish in a man- 
ner that enables you to identify them. It tells 
of their life and habits: how, when and where 
different species are caught. . . . How fish 
breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats on 
migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 
the mythology of fishes; mermaid, monkfish, 
bishop-fish, sea-serpents, etc. Its description of 
popular ‘fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, 


WE PUBLISH MANY AND SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD’S OUTDOOR BOOKS 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Dept. 


It will identify you. 


ume is designed to provide a well illustrated 
condensed account of the principal game fishes 
of the world. Large 8vo. Elaborately illus- 
trated. Handsomely bound. — $5.00. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits,” “Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing’; editor of The National Sports- 
man, Chicago Evening News, etc. Introduc- 
tion by Major-General Leonard Wood. A new 
book for the every now-and-then fisherman as 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


EDITIONS ALL LIMITED—ORDER NOW 


(Continued from ,receding page) 


well as the expert angler. Full of fishing facts 
gathered trom lake and stream fishing in all 
parts of the country. Many illustrations from 
photcgraphs. Colored cover jacket. ~ Large 
12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carrol. A _ practical book »2n popular 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
hew to use it. A book of fish and fishing, 
modern methods and tackle, written in a “‘pal’’ 
to ‘pal’? style from. actual fishing experiences, 
in the vernacular of this disciple of the rod 
and reel. Many illustraticns: Price $3.00, 


STREAMCRAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL. By 
Dr. George Parker Holden. The author has 
written a volume which will be of great intgr- 
est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout and 
bass flies. No other volume of American ang- 
ling is so authoritative and comprehensive. 
Handsomely and elaborately illustrated. Eight 
full-page colored illustrations and numerous 
black and whites. The book in size handy 
for the pocket. $2.50. 


TALES OF FISHES. By Zane Grey. Among 
deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out almost as 
conspicuously as he does among novelists. 
Many adventures have been his, and most of 
them are-told of in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with delightful pho- 
tographs taken on the scene of action. Those 
who have read Mr. Grey’s novels will know 
with what vividness he has pictured these epi- 
sodes in a true sportsman’s life. Elaborately 
illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By Dr. 
Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating 
Silkworm Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. 
This splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the split-bamboo rod in a way as dis- 
tinctively as “‘Streamcraft” occupies its special 
field. Elaborately illustrated and handsomely 
bound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 
Silk Cloth. $3.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how 
wken and where they are caught and gives 
other data of intense interest to the angler. 
Price $2.00. 


DOG BOOKS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. By War- 
ren H. Miller. If vou own hunting dogs 
this is the honk for you! 252 pages, 34 illus- 
trations $2.50, 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. By War- 
ren H, Miller. A tale of three dogs. If you 
own but one hunting dog, or a couple of them, 
this will be the book you will want for rais- 
ing and training him. The book concentrates 
on the hunting dogs most generally used— 
setters (English, Llewellin and Irish), pointers, 
airedales, cocn hounds and fox hounds. how 
to pick your pup, train him, doctor him, feed 
him and house him, are described in this story 
of the author’s own dogs. 164 pages, 35 illus- 
trations. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations, $1.00, 


THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. 
A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his 
own kennel manager. A full description is 
given of the best types and standards of. dogs. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. 
Author of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses 
types, methods of training, kenneling, diseases 
and all the other practical points relating to 
the use and care of the hound, etc. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. 
Haynes takes up the origin and history of the 
breed, its types and standards, and the more 
exclusive representatives down to the present 
time. Training the fox terrier—his care and 
kenneling in sickness and health—and the vari- 
ous uses to which he can be put—are among 
the phases handled. $2.00. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs. from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on’ The Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. * Cartridge board cover, $2.00. 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By S. T. Hammond. 
A most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr. Hammond's observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhcea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper 
Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 
pages. $2.00. 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 
for immediate record of all events and trans- 
actions, relieving the owner from risk of for- 
getting important kennel matters by trusting to 
memory. Black seal. $2.00. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By 8. T. Ham- 
mond, The fundamental principles of dog 
training described in this book were adopted 
by the writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that the book 
will prove of special value in dog training for 
amateur or professional. $2.00. 


TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS, 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. 


CAMP CRAFT. By Warren H. Miller. 


most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr. Waters is the author-of several 
most successful dog books ever published, and 
does not need any introduction to the old-time 
Forest aND STREAM readers, $3.00. 


HUNTING AND GUN CRAFT 


By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however 
wide his experience, has himself covered the 
whole broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there is 
nothing left for him to learn. Each one may 
acquire a vast amount of novel information by 
reading this complete and most interesting book. 
It describes, with a portrait, every species of 
duck, goose, and swan known to North Amer- 
ica; tells of the various methods to capture 
each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
boats used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. About 600 pages, 58 por- 
traits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot 
Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 


By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustration are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. The 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 


By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describes the habits 
of woodcock, snipe, grouse, wild turkeys, quail 
and all upland game birds followed with dog 
and gun. [Illustrated with colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. 
A work of interest to the ornithologist as well 
as the sportsman. $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By Elisha J. 


Lewis, M.D. An exceptionally entertaining 
and reliable manual for the practical sportsman 
as well as for others who may be interested in 
the literature of field sports. It presents chap- 
ters of importance on the care, treatment and 
breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive 
descriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. 
The haunts and habits of American game are 
described truthfully. The book contains 550 
pages of most interesting matter to any sports- 
man. $2.00. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISH- 


ING. By: Warren H. Miller. The most popu- 
lar book of the kind ever written. Just what 
your boy wants to learn—fishing for trout and 
bass, wing shooting, rifle shooting, and camp- 
ing out. Cheap, yet efficient outfits, easy for 
a boy to buy, are described, so no money will 
be wasted on something that he cannot use. 


“Get this for your boy, and it will be his most 


$2.00. 


With 
an introduction by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
A practical handbook on camping out, going 
light. Mr. Miller has been called “the Ness- 
muk of today,” and this hook is the theory and 
practice of that old wizard of the woods brought 
down to date. $1.50. 


prized book. 291 pages, 61 illwstrations. 


REAL READING FOR THE SPORTSMAN ; 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Dept. 
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: Up Again - Down Again | 
Away Again - Jiffy Tent 


In less time than it takes you to register and for the 
bell hopping clerk to show you to your stuffy little room— 
straw mattress ’n ever’thin’—in the town hotel, 
you can set up your “Jiffy Auto Tent.’’ 


In timer gone by we used to slap a blanket on the 
horse’s saddle and be content with that and sometimes a 
poncho, Now the automobile carries the whole family— 
father, mother, brother’ and little sister. But oh, those 
stuffy out-of-the-way hotels. And the prices——! 


Let it go at that! 


The “Jiffy Auto Tent” straps on your running board. 
Its convenient holder is a box that becomes a table. The 
bees 7 supported by the double deck bed—that accommo- 

ates four. 


Gee, you sleep out under the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks! You don’t have to map out your route according 
to the ‘“‘hotels.’’ 


Just go where and when you please! 


FOREST AND STREAM 


IT ISN'T WORTH YOUR WHILE TO GO 
TOURING WITHOUT A JIFFY AUTO TENT 


No tools, stakes, or mechanical skill required. Bed frame 
supports tent; provides accommodation for 4 people; in- 
sures convenience and restful repose; weighs but 87 Ibs. 
It also provides for dressing room, or dining room, 514x7 
ft.—did you notice the table in open space? 


Full size of tent is 91%4x7 ft. Tent and bed fold into the 
table box which is conveniently carried on running board. 


The irresistible call of the great outdoors offers open 
air recreation to father, mother and the kiddies, the most 
beneficial of all pastimes. 


The automobile and gooi roads of today provide the 
highway to beach and mountains, forest, lakes and streams. 


The “Jiffy Auto Tent’ provides the accommodations to 
make your trip enjoyable. 


What you save in hotel bills, will pay for it many times. 


Prices on application 


F. 0. BERG CO., Spokane, Wash. 





free from exaggeration and not too technical 


HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. Post. This 


OUTDOOR BOOKS Cont’d 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark- 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 


is a camplete description of the hitches, knots, 
and apparatus used in making and carrying 
loads of various hitches and knots at each of 
the important stages so that even the novice 
can, follow and use them. Full description is 
given of the ideal pack animal, as well as a 
catalogue of the diseases and injuries to which 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. 


and finally to call attention to the question of 
protecting the most interesting animal today 
extant. $3.00. 


: S By 5S. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions’ for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 


skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 
traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. $2.00. 


the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks” such animals are subject. Illustrated with dia- 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. grams. $1.00. 


l ble reci uri nd tanning of 
age od pd a Sane. a7 . JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. By J. T. 
: Studley. Mr. Studley’s experiences in the 
— AND ene. By Horace hunting of big and little geme in various parts 

ephart. In two volumes. Vol. 1 Camping. of the world afford most pleasant reading for 
Vol. 11 Woodcraft. The old edition of this book the sportsman. $2.00. yagees el P gprncgon: gion ithe 

was the standard work on the subject for over ote eas wa. ae = 
ten ears. The new edition is qalerged, en- KINKS, Edited by Harry N. Katz. A prac edition of a work that - already achieved 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after tical book of 250 helpful hints for hunters, prominence he an accepted authority on the 
two years had been spent in the undertaking. anglers and outers. This book will be found use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, invaluable to the camper, or as an interesting given in the use of both revolver and target 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II “Woodcraft,” volume of what to do and how to do it for pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients sportsmen. $2.00. beer a etc. The book is thoroughly il- 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness lustrated with diagrams and photographs and 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from MODERN RIFLE. includes the rules of the United States Re- 
but the raw materials that lie around us. Con- volver Association and a list of the records 
“, made both here and abroad. $2.00. 
simple. Do your own figuring, and have the 


tains over a hundred illustrations. The vol- 
Single copies $2.50. satisfaction of knowing that you are absolutelv LOG CABINS 


umes may be bought separately or in sets. 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR BOAT- right. All necessary tables. Every problem 
ING. By Warren H. Miller. A book for the that comes up in the life of every rifle and 506 OS Ae ggg oor How to Buila 
canoeist, the small yacht sailor and the motor hunter is worked out according to formula, so . i Furn ma ~— eventh Edition. By 
boat bug. Canoe cruising and canoe handling that the reader.may see exactly how to do it. illiam S8. cks. The 7 ae book on 
on wilderness rivers; canoe sailing on salt Everything in ballistics is served. Be your the subject pres writies, Full explanations on 
water; boat building and rigging for batteaux wn authority. Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, | how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
dories, duckboats and catboats; boat sailing: $1.00. and numerous illustrations; Everything from 
motor boat building and fitting; mooring and a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
hauling out, and how to build a 85-foot power THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. By A. structure is included. Pictures and plans of 
cruiser. The gist of 30 years’ experience is Radcliff Dugmore. The object of this work is fireplaces; how to build chimneys, rustic stair- 
here. 351 pages, 80 illustrations. $2.50. to provide a book on the subject of the beaver ways, etc. Cloth. $2.00. 


By J. R. Bevis, M.8c., 
Ph.D., and Jno. A. Donovan, M.D, F.A.C.S. 
The most practical up-to-the-minute book pub- 
lished on the subject; scientific, yet clear and 


THE PRICES OF THESE ATTRACTIVE CLOTH BOUND BOOKS 
INCLUDE DELIVERY CHARGES TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
U. S. OR CANADA UNLESS OTHERWISE MENTIONED 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Dept.) ° EAST 40th, STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WHITETAIL DEER 


The whitetail deer is now, as it always has been, the most 
plentiful and most widely distributed of American big game. It 
holds its own in the land better than any other species, because it 
is by choice a dweller in the thick forests and swamps, the places 
around which the tide of civilization flows, leaving them as islets 
of refuge for the wild creatures which formerly haunted all the 
country. The range of the whitetail is from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Canadian to the Mexican borders, and some- 
what to the north and far to the south of these limits. The animal 
shows a wide variability, both individually and locally, within 
these confines.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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HUNTING DEER IN DIXIELAND 


THE QUEST OF THIS GREAT GAME ANIMAL HAS BEEN THE FOREMOST 
FIELD SPORT OF SOUTHERNERS FOR NEARLY THREE-HUNDRED YEARS 


OR about thirty years now I have 
been hunting the whitetail in the 
South, and it may be that some 

account of my experiences will be of 
interest to the outdoor brotherhood, 
especially to those who hunt deer; and 
of this number there is a constantly 
increasing army. The first observation 
that I should like to make is in regard 
to the comparatively small number of 
sportsmen who hunt deer south of the 
Line. They go to Canada, to Maine, 
to the Adirondacks, to New Brunswick, 
to the Michigan peninsula; but how 
few actually turn southward in quest 
of this great game animal, the hunting 
of which, in Dixie, has been the fore- 
most field sport for nearly three hun- 
dred years. Perhaps the reason why 
most men confine their deer-hunting to 
the North is due to the fact that they 
are not fully aware of the number of 
deer in the South, and the degree of 
sport to be had in following them. 
For my part, I think that to walk up an 
old stag of the pinelands and to lay 
him low is to achieve the height of all 
sporting ambition. There is some mis- 
conception, too, in regard to the size of 
the deer in the South. On this subject 
I have been at some pains to collect 
material for many years. My conclu- 
sions are these: in the far North, the 
whitetail is generally of a more rugged 
type, and looks larger than the South- 
ern deer, but the more burly appear- 
ance of the northern bucks is due 
partly to the much heavier coat that 
they -wear. But I have weighed many 
a Southern buck over 200 pounds, and 
have seen at least one grand stag, 
killed near Charleston, that was close 
to 300. I am persuaded that the size 
and appearance of deer depend less on 
latitude than on the nature of the 
habitat. For example, the bucks of the 
mountains of western North Carolina 
—such deer as are found in the great 
Pisgah Preserve—are stately crea- 
tures; so are the whitetail of the deep 
viver-swamps of the Carolinas, where- 
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as the deer of the open pinelands are 
smaller, and carry slighter antlers. In 
regard to horns, it may be stated that 
the deer with the greatest number of 
actual points (78) on its beams was 
killed in Texas. Stags of phenomenal 
antlers have been taken in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and in many 
other states. In Pennsylvania, how- 


ever, the old rugged type of whitetail, 
known locally as the “swampy,” has al- 
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Uncle Pink Ward with a West Florida 
Whitetail 


most disappeared. Its type has been 
superseded by a smaller and slighter 
type, with antlers quite inferior. Un- 
doubtedly the finest head ever taken in 
the Keystone State was the magnificent 
Strohecher head, killed in the Seven 
Mountains in 1885. The Cameron 
County Head of 28-points and the Ross 
Head of 23 points have been taken 
within the last decade. Fit to be com- 
pared with these great heads was the 
one that I measured hardly a year ago. 


It was from a buck killed in Four 
Holes Swamp, Dorchester County, S. 
C. John Parler, the old hunter who 
killed it, said to me: “When I saw him 
coming, I thought I ought to run. He 
is the finest I ever shot, and I have 
killed hundreds.” This splendid head 
carried 26 points, had a spread of 24 
inches, and a beam-circumference of 6 
inches. I mention it to show that there 
are in Dixie deer of a size worthy to 
attract the most ambitious sportsman. 


S the topeBraphy of the South is 

exceedingly varied, deer are 

found in widely different situa- 
tions; and the deer accustomed to one 
type of country will not willingly live 
in another. At least four of these 
kinds of environment may be men- 
tioned: the mountains, the  river- 
swamps, the pinelands of the coastal 
plain, and the coastal islands. With 
hunting deer in the mountains I have 
had no great amount of experience; but 
I have long followed them through the 
other three. types of country mentioned. 
Of these three, swamp-hunting is the 
most difficult; but its rewards are like- 
ly to be quite fine, for, as has been said, 
the wilder the country, the larger the 
deer, and the more massive the antlers 
that they wear. I think that a descrip- 
tion of a swamp hunt that I had lately 
will convey a pretty accurate idea of 
the nature of this particular kind of 
sport. 

It was the first day of the season, 
and it found me in a little seacoast 
village some thirty miles northeast of 
Charleston. As I was well acquainted 
in the community, I had several invita- 


‘tions to join deer-hunts, which are 


rather more ceremonial in the rural 
sections of ‘the’ South than anywhere 
else on earth. On the opening day es- 
pecially, old hunters join the ranks, and 
their field equipment reminds one of 
antebellum days. I remember being 
impressed with the prodigious size and 
the exceedingly mellow tone of an an- 
cient hunting-horn that one of the 
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sportsmen carried, but which seemed to 
me seriously to interfere with his get- 
ting about easily. To the gathered 
hunters thronged many hounds of 
many a degree, from long lean Walkers 
and -drooping-eared, - intelligent-eyed 
red-bones, to just plain dogs that had 
had some kind of training in the woods. 
On such a day, the larger the pack the 
‘better; and if it does happen to be 
promiscuous, that fact renders the pack 
diverting in character. As we left the 
village a little after daybreak, heading 
for the fragrant lone pinelands, every 
hunter wound his horn. This perform- 
ance is partly a matter of hilarity, and 
partly it is to call any stray dogs. 
There is an hon- 
ored custom there 
to the effect that 
at such a time a 
loose dog,may be 
called to any 
horn. Inasmuch 
as I mention 
these hounds, it 
may be well here 
to state the atti- 
tude of hunters 
in the South con- 
cerning the use of 
dogs after deer. 
In the states of 
the Northern 
group, deer- 
hounds may not 
be used in hunt- 
ing. Such a pro- 
vision is a wise 
and a just one. I 
recall having 
many a talk with 
Northern hunters 
who could take 
no stock in the 
use of dogs; yet 
some of these 
same «men, com- 
ing South to hunt 
with me, found 
these creatures essential to sport. And 
the reason is simple: in the South 
all deer have sanctuaries such as cane- 
brakes, impenetrable swamps, and the 
like that they can readily enter if 
followed by dogs; and at the bounds 
of these well known barriers, the 
pack usually quits. For example, I 
know a club that hunts near the sea- 
coast. . When deer are jumped in the 
adjacent woodlands, they invariably 


make for the vast and melancholy . 


marshes that stretch away almost in- 
terminably to the coastal islands. 
Hounds follow these deer to the edge of 
this marsh; there they stop. For the 
reason mentioned, therefore, deer have 
a chance, and a good one, to get away. 
Moreover, since there is never any 
snow worth mentioning in the country 
described, there is no danger of dogs 
running on crusted snow or on ice. 
And it must always be remembered 
that a deer is almost invariably a 
match in speed for even the best pack 
of hounds Occasionally one may be 
caught, but only when the pursued ani- 
mal happens to run foul of a fence or 
something similar. Besides, where dogs 
have long been used, deer know how to 
“handle” them, and develop remarkable 
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traits of cunning and resourcefulness 
in evading their pursuers. In all the 
great clubs of the South dogs are used; 
and at such organizations as the Santee, 
the Kinlock, the Annandale, and the 
Liberty Hall clubs, fine packs are main- 
tained. Finally it may be added that 
genuine stalking of deer is hardly pos- 
sible in the South. The winter woods 
there are too dense; there is too much 
green cover; and the woods are too 
level. Besides, as has been said, there is 
no snow. 


OLLOWING the dim roads of the 
coastal pinelands, which seemed to 
dwindle away into the wildness of 
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The vast swamps of the South form ideal cover for deer 


mere wide grassy trails as we pene- 
trated deeper into the great forest, we 
came at last to the borders of the 
great Wambaw Swamp. Here we were 
obliged to leave our horses, and from 
this point forward we were in a country 
as wild and primeval, I think, as any 
remaining on the North American con- 
tinent. The woods had never been lum- 
bered, and as the pines were growing 
either in water or in a swampy situa- 
tion, their size and height were prodig- 
ious. These were yellow pines, of vir- 
gin growth; indeed, the whole aspect of 
that great forest impressed one with 
the fact that there, as yet, man had not 
set his hand, nor, for that matter, his 
foot either. As we advanced, the trail 
became narrower and more overhung 
with canopies of jasmine vines, tie-ties, 
and supplejack. Every now and then 
the dim pathway would sink incon- 
tinently away into water. As _ the 
weather was mild, we forded these cas- 
ual streams and pools; it was necessary 
to do so in order to achieve any prog- 
ress. At last the leader of the hunt, 
Harry Lofton by name, typical of the 
New South fn his practical views and 
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strenuous ways, but.tinged with some- 
thing of the manner of the old, an- 
nounced that we were in deer country. 
“Look here,” he added, pointing t® the 
damp road, “how many do you say 
crossed here last night?” 

There were various estimates given, 
but the prevailing opinion was that 
eleven deer had trooped across the trail 
only a few hours before. 

“Jerry,” said the hunt-master to one 
of his trusted colleagues, “I’ll take the 


- dogs and drive out Bear Bay. You post 


these gentlemen.” 

After a few more hundred-yard 
swims we were left, one by one, along 
the dim trail. We stood only about two 
hundred yards 
apart, but of 
course, we were 
not visible to each 
other. This is the 
distance thought 
safe for standing 
in the South, 
since a gun will 
hardly drive 
buckshot __effect- 
ively so far as 
that; and for 
deer-hunting the 
shotgun is in- 
variably used. I 
here mention the 
standard load 
(for the 12- 
gauge): 3% 
drams ballistite 
or infallible in a 
high-base shel] 
covered by two 
heavy wads; 
either 16 “blue 
whistles” or else 
22 “low-moulds” 
or No. 1 buckshot, 
covered by one 
light wad. Many 
hunters prefer to 
load their own 
shells and always prime the cap with 
black powder, which they consider to be 
superior in instant ignition powders to 
smokeless. However, I have never had 
any trouble with smokeless. As the dis- 
tance mentioned is considered safe spac- 
ing, it is interesting to consider briefly 
the effective ranges. “After forty 
yards,” said a famous authority on this 
question, “uncertainty begins.” And he 
was undoubtedly right. But under fair 
circumstances, and with a long-reaching 
gun (say with a gun carrying 30 or 32- 
inch barrels), shots are made cleanly up 
to a hundred yards. I have known 
deer killed with one buckshot at that 
distance; on one occasion I fortunately 
stopped a spike buck at 108 yards. But 
I was using an old Westley-Richards 
muzzle-loader,—a gun with 32-inch bar- 
rels. Once I was standing beside a 
hunter when suddenly, from a bay-head 
just in front of us, out leapt a fine 
stag. The deer apparently did not see 
us, for he ran within five steps of us. 
My friend bowled him over; and when 
we came to skin him, we found that 
he had been killed with No. 8 shot, with 
which the hunter had in error loaded 
his gun. An ordinary gun with a shell 
loaded right ought to bring down any 
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deer at forty yards, but, of course, there 

‘always remains the uncertainty of 
whether the shot will take effect in a 
vital place. The head, the neck, the 
spine, the heart, the paunch: these are 
the vital places. But buckshot in the 
muscular parts may be no better than 
a clean miss. Even a deer with a 
broken leg can sometimes get away, 
even from dogs. I followed one buck 
so crippled that ran three miles, and 
then plunged into a river. I am sure 
he would have escaped had not a big 
grapevine, hanging over the water in a 
convenient nook, so engaged his horns 
that he was held until I rode up. On 
another occasion some friends and I 
vainly followed a buck that had his 
right hindleg broken below the knee. 
But the next season, in the same drive, 
we killed a three-legged stag. Tiie in- 
jured part had sloughed off very neatly, 
and the stag was in prime condition. 
Indeed, I doubt if there is another wild 
animal which can more completely and 
more quickly recover from _ severe 
wounds than the deer; this is due, natu- 
rally, to that perfection of health which 
characterizes most creatures in a wild 
state. 


FTER I had been posted, I moved 
forward a few paces; it is safe to 
do this when a shotgun is used, 

but hardly where a rifle is handled. 
Before me was a dense shelter of tan- 
gled jasmine vines. My advance 
brought me up to this, and no sooner 
had I touched the vines, then out rocked 
a doe and her yearling fawn. “I did not 
fire: first, because while in most parts 
of the South does may under the law be 
killed, there is small sport in it; and 
secondly because a flashing white tail, 
then another, and the momentary glist- 
en of rounded haunches was all that 
was afforded me in the way of a chance 
for a shot. These deer had lain quietly 
near the trail until we passed; indeed, 
they would have kept their beds had I 
not almost kicked them out. This be- 
havior is characteristic of a deer, but 
more especially of a buck, who thinks 
no manceuver quite so wary as the prac- 
tice of lying so close that he will be 
passed over. I know a negro, Henry 
Washington by name, who was knocked 
down by a buck which literally jumped 
on him when springing out of his lair 
in a patch of gallberries. And the stag 
knew well enough that danger was 
near, for Henry had a pair of trailing 
dogs in leash, and they, to quote the ne- 
gro’s. vivid description of the empasse, 
“done been in the bed with the buck.” 

The two deer which I had started had 
gone toward the driver, and I thought 
it likely that they. might come back to 
us. Nor had we long to wait before we 
were informed that something was mak- 
ing for our roadway. Through the still 
forest, whose dreamy airs move in 
quiet, flutelike melodies among the tow- 
ering pines, there now sounded the mel- 
low “view holloo” of the driver. The 
hounds, that had until this moment been 
trailing in a desultory fashion, now 
broke forth into glad tidings. But from 
the way they circled and doubled, I 
knew the deer was just dodging. The 
whitetail will play in front of hounds 
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— ——— 
The best way to pack a deer in, the South 


precisely as a rabbit does, and he willy ness in a wild creature. But he never 


return at last to the neighborhood 
where, he was started, just as is the 
bunny’s fashion in a race. In the kind 
of a place in which we were hunting, 
I knew that we might easily jump ten 
or fifteen deer in one drive, but that 
many of them would dodge so cleverly 
that they would never cross the road. 
At last one did; for away to my left a 
gun spoke the word. A few moments 
later two more barrels were heard. 
Suddenly the brush to my right crashed. 
But intense stillness followed. Then I 
distinctly heard “plunk! plunk!” A 
deer was hopping through a small pond. 
The dogs were far off to the left, and 
this deer thought himself clear. Sud- 
denly he showed himself. He was an 
old stag—a curious creature, with 
long, straight horns,—as they sometimes 
grow when a deer is past his prime. I 
never saw so much concentrated wari- 
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made me out. A shot at thirty-five 
yards brought him down. As he fell, 
another gun blared out to the right of 
me. But following this there was no 
more shooting. Some of the dogs came 
up. Harry Lofton appeared, and hav- 
ing wound his horn, he began to talk 
the drive over with me and with the 
other gathering hunters. When we 
were together again, we found that we 
had three deer,—all bucks, though one 
was only a yearling. As is usual, al- 
ways and everywhere, the finest stag 
in the drive got away. One of our 
party had twice shot at him. 

“T held on him,” he claimed as we be- 
gan to press him for an explanation of 
his conduct, “but just as I fired, he 
made a big jump. I think he jumped 
over the shot.” 

“Next time I’ll drive an old cow to 
you,” said Lofton. 

“If you do,” retorted another, “he’ll 
make a bull of it.” 

“How far away was he?” I asked. 

“No need to ask that, man,” said 
Lofton; “don’t you see that splotch of 
mud on his coat? The old buck kicked 
that up there. It’s a wonder,” he add- 
ed gravely, “that he wasn’t run over 
and trampled.” 

Such bantering kept up while we 
were sloshing back toward our horses, 
Lofton went back through the drive, 
while we carried the deer slung on 
poles. By the time we had traversed 
the three miles of swampy road, made 
worse by much inundated corduroy, we 
were a little blown. A planter’s house 
was near and as he was one of our 
party, we headed in that kindly direc- 
tion. 

On arriving we found that, probably 
for days, our coming to this dinner 
must have been expected. But I must 
forbear a description, for I sympathize 
deeply with the old negro who once said 
pathetically, when his master was going 
into the details of some famous drink: 
“Please, sah, you oughtn’t to mention 
dem things ‘less you got some ‘long wid 
you.” But I may say that when a man 
has brown cornbread and coffee, fried 
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chicken and roast mallard, sweet pota- 
toes and plantation ham,—and a hunt- 
er’s appetite, there is nothing else in 
life that he really needs. After such 
a repast, enlivened by all the nonsense 
that a party of Southern hunters can 
devise, a man feels at peace with all the 
world. There was a day when such a 
meeting had other forms of merriment 
and, while the Southern people believe 
in prohibition, their sense of hospitality 
—and possibly the expectations of their 
guests—must in these dry days suffer 
acutely. 

We went no more into the woods that 
day. We had heard the dogs run; we 
had taken three deer and we had had 
fun and sport enough to satisfy us all. 


WAMP hunting is uncertain busi- 
ness. The prevalence of water, the 
density of the undergrowth, the 

general wildness of the situation, and 
the fact that deer have all the chance in 
the world to skulk and dodge, render 
the going difficult and the sport not al- 
ways good. I much prefer, and I think 
most other hunters would also, the deer- 
hunting of the open pinelands, where a 
man can see what is going on, and can 
tell at all times “where he is at.” 

There is a method of hunting in the 
pinelands that I have followed so long 
and with such uniform success that I 
am going to describe it; for the man 
who goes South for a deer or two can 
get his heads in no manner quite so cer- 
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example, while walking along quietly 
beside the bays described, I have never 
had any difficulty in coming up within 
easy gunshot of a deer. Often, indeed, 
the shot is too close, and I have to let 
the creature get a respectable distance 
away. Even in comparatively open 
woods I have walked within thirty yards 
of deer lying down. Of course, these 
creatures were fully aware of my ap- 
proach, but their characteristic tendency 
to skulk held them to the ground. I re- 
member seeing an odd incident in the 
pinelands. Two of us were going to our 
stands. Suddenly my companion threw 
his gun to his face and fired, Not forty 
feet away a big buck began to roll over 
and kick. He had been lying on a little 
space of clean sand, partly sheltered by 
some scrub-oak bushes. My friend said: 

“T made him out, but only because his 
horns rocked. He had his lower jaw 
flat on the ground, and as he moved his 
head craftily, I saw the antlers move. 
He counted on having us pass him by.” 

While the method of walking up deer 
is adapted to the solitary hunter in the 
Southern pinelands, two men can per- 
haps do the same kind of work equally 
well. I have often hunted with a com- 


tainly or so sportily as in the way I | 


shall here recommend. Even when a 
man is a member of a hunting club, 
which hunts deer regularly in the old 
driving fashion, I am sure he would 


enjoy a change to this style, which is | 


about as near to stalking as any deer- 
hunting in the South can be. 

The pinelands, wide, lonely, level, 
grown to broomgrass and gallberries, 
are interlaced by long narrow water- 
courses. These “bays” as they are 
called are almost invariably the daytime 
retreats of deer. Occasionally, whén 
the winter’s sun is persuasive, deer will 
lie out in the broomgrass under the 
pines, or among the fallen logs in a 
sheltered, sunny place, but it is a safe 
bet that most of them are in the bays. 
If a bay is narrow, and the green 
growth is not too high, a hunter can 
walk along slowly, peering into the 
undergrowth, observing signs along the 
borders, and often, if in genuine deer 
country, starting deer from their day- 
time lairs. If I had not hunted in this 
manner so often and with such uniform 
success, I should never think of rec- 
ommending it to others. But it is a 
sporty way in which to talk business to 
an old buck. I have usually kept to 
windward, for as a rule a deer will leave 
cover on that side, even though he winds 
danger from that direction. I remember 
having a fine six-pointer jump out in 
front of me, with his head held‘high and 
his nostrils wide, not more than thirty 
yards away. Before planning a regular 
campaign of elusiveness, a deer likes to 
get his bearings. To do this he employs 
his ears, his eyes, and his nose. I think 
his nose is worth most to him. His 
hearing, while acute, does not always 
compel him to do the wise thing. For 
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panion, each one of us taking a side of 
the bay. When with a friend, we were 
able to flank all bays, regardless of 
their thickness or the height of their 
growths. Sometimes I have hunted thus 
with hounds, but oftener with no dogs. 
Perhaps one slow dog, with a good nose 
for a cold trail, makes the sport more 
certain. He gives a man some warning, 
and there need be no fear that deer, 
hearing a trailing dog, will get up out 
of range. As I have already hinted, 
a deer, especially a buck, isn’t going to 
bother his head much over dogs until he 
positively has to. And even when he is 
fairly roused, he may not show any of 
that six-cylinder speed of which he is so 
easily capable. During all my years of 
deer-hunting I have never more than 
two or three times seen a deer in full 
run before dogs, and in each case the 
deer was wounded and was about to 
be overhauled. In front of hounds, deer 
will gracefully loaf along, skulk, dodge, 
make a showy spurt or two, and make 
some spectacular jumps over. obstacles, 
but most of the wild races that are sup- 
posed to take place never really come 
off, 

Some hunters, while they like the idea 
of jumping up deer, are rather unen- 
thusiastic about the walking end of it. 
They should ride. A deer will let a 
horse come closer to it than it will a 
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man. The elevation afforded by ‘a seat 
in the saddle affords better observation. 
The only thing to watch is the behavior 
of the horse. No aminal of spirit is go- 
ing to be wholly tame when a harmless 
green thicket suddenly explodes into a 
stag with horns and a tail as broad as a 
regimental flag. There is some skill re- 
quired in calming the horse and in 
calming oneself sufficiently to get sight 
on the fleeing whitetail. Yet many men 
hunt deer in no other way. 


HE practice of. riding up deer has 
considerable vogue in some parts of 
the South. Often as many as five 

or six horsemen will ride the woods and 
the bays in extended-order formation, 
and they invariably shoot, even if they 
do not always bring home the venison. 
However, for a quiet day’s sport, with 
an opportunity to stop when I feel like 
it, and with chances for observing wild 
life of many kinds, I prefer solitary 
hunting in the bay-country. And let 
me add that no man thus following the 
whitetail should neglect to investigate 
the little bush-bordered ponds that 
abound in the Southern woods. It is as- 
tonishing how deer love these ponds. 
When they are bush-grown throughout, 
the deer will wade across the water and 
bed high up on the hummocks of gall- 
berries and sphagnum moss. Repeated- 
ly, when the broomgrass and the bays 
would yield nothing, I have killed my 
buck in one of these ponds. And the 
size of the place appears to have noth- 
ing to do with its attractiveness for 
deer. Out of a pond no larger than an 
ordinary room I have started five deer, 
and often I have seen stags of the larg- 
est sort run out of similar places. If 
one stag is taken out of such a resort, 
in a very short time another one will 
take his place. It is characteristic of 
deer to love definite localities; if an old 
king dies, his throne will not be long 
vacant. 


There are many plantations in the 
South where the visiting sportsman can 
secure the accommodations necessary 
for the sport I have described, the chief 
of these accommodations being the 
privilege of roaming the pinelands of 
the neighborhood. I know and have 
hunted on many plantations of about 
two thousand acres each on which a 
man can take a fine head at almost any 
time he desires to do so. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the sportiness of the achievement 
will be in proportion to the skill and 
effort expended; therefore I recommend 
the form of still-hunting that I have 
described, which is far more interesting 
and exciting than just bowling over a 
buck as he is run out to a stand. And 
yet, judging from the number of deer 
that are shot at and not bowled over, 
even when coming close to the stand- 
ers, a rather respectable degree of skill 
is required to accomplish that feat. 


MENTIONED the coastal islands as 
haunts for Southern deer. When 
islands are far offshore—like St. 
Katherine’s off the Georgia coast—the 
deer are permanent residents, and the 
hunting of them is restricted to a few 
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GONCERNING BEAVER AND NUTRIA 


ALTHOUGH THE RELATIVE VALUES OF THESE TWO KINDS OF FUR ARE 
FAR APART THEY ARE OFTEN HARD TO DISTINGUISH BY THE LAYMAN 


EAVER and nutria are no relation 
in the animal kingdom. Yet they 
are brothers in the fur world. 

The fur trader scouts the resemblance 
of the two furs; yet the average lay- 
man has to look twice to distinguish 
them, especially if both have seen a 
couple of season’s wear and are a little 
faded and a little matted. 

As bought new, they are easily dis- 
tinguished. Beaver is a deep, thick, 
heavy fur. Nutria is a thick fur but 
is neither deep nor heavy. Beaver has 
a silvery gray lustre. Nutria is a sepia 
brown and has very little lustre. Both 
furs have been plucked of coarse over- 
hair. Both have at first a tendency to 
curl or crisp; but beaver is always the 
silvery gray, nutria the sepia brown. 
Lastly and most important of all, 
beaver is never dyed. Therefore the 
skin below the pelage and down is white; 
and the down is bluish gray. Nutria is 
nearly always dyed. Therefore the 
skin below is golden, and the down fur 
below the pelage is sepia. 

Both furs have their uses; beaver for 
cold weather, nutria for raw weather. 
Both furs mat in the damp and lose 
lustre. Beaver wears like buffale hide. 
Nutria except as a trimming is not a 
durable fur; and the prices of these 
furs, whatever the whims of fashion, 
should never be nearer each other than 
one for the nutria and three for the 
beaver. Beaver is growing rare; nu- 
tria more plentiful. In fact, in fur 
trade parlance, nutria may be described 
as the poor younger brother of the rich 
stronger beaver. 

The beaver is a castor; the nutria, 
a poor little water rat of South Amer- 
ica, like our muskrat of the North. 

Beaver were formerly’ plentiful on 
every continent of the world. To-day, 
they are only park specimens in 
Europe; and the range of the beaver 
has decreased so 
in America, it is 
found only round 
the Great Lakes 
and Hudson Bay, 
in Labrador, in 
the hinterland of 
Northern Onta- 
rio, in Athabasca 
and British Co- 
lumbia. The year- 
ly catch used to 
be in the hundreds 
of thousands, 
when flotillas of 
Northern canoes 
came down the 
Ottawa in  bri- 
gades. and flooded 
Montreal and 
Quebec and all 
New France in 
coin of the realm 
—Beaver. To-day, 
the catch is given 
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by Brass as 80,000 for America, 1,000 
for Asia, and a few park specimens for 
Europe. 

What especially stimulated beaver 
hunting was the fact that the beaver 
pelt could be used for fur, the waste fur 
rubbed on belly and sides could be used 
for felts and hats, the tail was as great 
a delicacy on the banquet board as 
“bear’s paws”, and the general flesh 
was preferred to game birds, and the 
castoreum sold for the perfume trade 
at $12 to $15 a pound. Presumably, the 
discard flesh could be fed to the dogs of 
the Northern dog trains; but every 
atom of beaver was minted into coin or 
profit. - 


N the old days the price of beaver ran 

from a few shillings to 32 shillings 

a pelt; but with 100,000 to 500,000 
beaver peltries a year coming out by 
way of the St. Lawrence and Hudson 
Bay, and with money of three times 
greater purchasing value a century and 
two centuries ago than it has to-day— 
that yearly crop of beaver pelts was a 
veritable gold mine to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who operated the fur 
realm of the Northern Sea, or to the 
French colonial governors, who oper- 
ated inland from the St. Lawrence 
North to Hudson Bay, West to the Mis- 
sissippi and Rockies. 

In 1907, the yearly catch was placed 
at about 80,000 skins. By 1912, it had 
decreased to about 17,000 skins. This 
decrease arose from several facts. Set- 
tlement had cut off the beaver’s wide 
range and a closed season in at least 
two Canadian provinces had stopped all 
hunting of beaver. Also the whim of 
fashion had shifted from beaver to 
mink and fox. Miraculously, thanks to 
game lovers and faithful game wardens, 
beaver came back. It is in a healthy, 
plentiful condition to-day; but that is 
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no reason for relaxing game laws and 
permitting the cruel work of game hogs 
to slaughter out of season old and 
young, male and female. 

In the 1916 New York auction sales, 
beaver sold at $12.75. By 1920, the 
price was running $15 to $20 in the 
Montreal, New York and St. Louis sales 
—not so great an advance as in other 
furs; but beaver during the years of 
closed seasons went out of fashion; and 
it is to be hoped it will stay slightly out 
of fashion for the next ten years; till. ' 
beaver are plentiful as in the opening 
of the 19th century. In the spring sales 
of 1920, 21,000 beaver were sold at St. 
Louis, 9,902 at New York, 14,000 in 
London, and such a very large number 
in Montreal that they really represent- 
ed more than one year’s crop. But 
practically the spring of 1920 saw al- 
most 80,000 beaver sold; and the spring 
sale ig only one of three sales a year. 

At the same auctions, the sales of 
nutria ran 150,000 for St. Louis, 58,000 
for New York, 20,500 for London. Nu- 
tria prices ran 50c. to $6.10, which is 
not far short of beaver values when you 
consider the relative size of the skins. 
In fact, on the base of size, nutria went 
higher than beaver; for the size of the 
nutria is 16 to 19 inches with a tail of 
about 12 inches; while the size of the 
beaver is 3 to 4 feet. The size is, of 
course, another way to differentiate 
the two skins. 


EAVER cannot be farmed in a do- 
mesticated sense. It requires too 
large ranging ground. It must be 

conserved and protected by closed sea- 
sons in large, well stocked wild life 
parks, such as Algonquin Park, Ont. 
The beaver mates in its second year 
for life and in three months produces 
its young—2 to 3 cubs. The food .con- 
sists of all aquatic vegetables, the 
shoots of rasp- 
berries, the leaves 
of willows, as- 
pens, poplars. It 
must have an 
abundance of 
vegetable food. 
The engineer- 
ing feats of the 
beaver have been 
magnified in 
works of fiction 
almost laugha- 
bly, but in spite 
of errors as to 
facts, it would be 
hard to exag- 
gerate the bea- 
ver’s engineering 
ability. When he 
selects a habitat, 
he builds a dam. 
He does this so 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 88) 
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THE PROPOSED YELLOWSTONE DAM 


HOW IT WOULD EFFECT THE SCENERY, WILD LIFE AND PUBLIC USE- 
FULNESS OF YELLOWSTONE LAKE AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY - 


N some fifty years of exploration in 

many of the wilder portions of the 

northern continent, I have become fa- 
miliar with the scenic value and the 
varied uses of many inland lakes, both 
from a recreational and an economic 
standpoint. - 

Few, if any, of these lakes can be 
compared with Yellowstone in beauty, 
as a resort for wild life, or with greater 
possibilities for popular use. With one 
exception it is the largest lake above an 
altitude of 7,000 feet and surrounded by 
still higher mountains. 

I have witnessed on very many occa- 
sions the direct and collateral effect in 
the raising of lake levels for irrigation, 
water-power, and for logging on outlet 
streams, and am, therefore, familiar 
with the effect such increased levels 
have upon the adjacent shores and the 
disturbances caused thereby to the 
fauna, flora, and general public uses. 

Many of the observations and conclu- 
sions that follow are based upon four 
seasons spent during the years 1904, 
1908, 1909 and 1910 on Yellowstone 
Lake and the valley of the upper river, 
where I went primarily to study the 
remnant of the Rocky Mountain moose, 
which, fostered by the protection afford- 
ed in the Park have now increased to 
several thousand, and promise in the 
course of time to become once more 
abundant in the adjoining States. 

In my opinion, the proposed irriga- 
tion dam on Yellowstone River just be- 
low the lake would cause more wide- 
spread and irreparable damage to Yel- 
lowstone Lake than the public, at the 
present time, have any conception of, 
or it would be almost unanimously op- 
posed. 

In the first 
place, one notion 
that has been 
sedulously culti- 
vated is the er- 
roneous one that 
raising the level 
of a lake such 
as the Yellow- 
stone some five 
or ten feet is 
only a matter of 
temporary in - 
jury or incon- 
verrience and 
that in the 
course of a short 
time conditions 
would adjust 
themselves to 
this change 
without any par- 
ticular damage. 
It has taken 
thousands of 
years for Na- 
ture to create 
Yellowstone 
Lake in its pres- 
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ent form, and it will take hundreds of 
years, at least, to overcome the dam- 
age caused by the proposed dam, and 
much of it would never be overcome if 
the level is intermittently raised. 


proximately one hundred and fifty 

miles, much of it sand beaches, 
with attractive coves, some seven 
islands, and at the south end two large 
bays formed by a promontory four 
miles wide, and extending northerly out 
into the lake ten miles. 

In the southeast bay is the delta of 
the upper Yellowstone River, three and 
a half miles wide, and containing many 
small lakes and ponds, while the lake 
waters are equally shallow for several 
hundred yards; these warm, shallow 
waters being filled with aquatic vegeta- 
tion, almost the sole food of the moose 
in the summer and early fall, and equal- 
ly essential to the thousands of wild 
fowl as a breeding and feeding place, 
for the waters of the river are too cold 
for any form of vegetation. Further- 
more, in this bay is Molly Island, the 
only breeding ground of hundreds of 
white pelicans which would otherwise 
not be present in the Park during the 
summer months. The southeast bay is 
almost similar, with the beautiful, wood- 
ed Peale Island, suitable for camping, 
and an especially fine place to observe 
the dozens of moose feeding in the shal- 
low waters in the vicinity, and the hun- 
dreds of elk on the meadows near the 
shore, and on the nearby hillsides. By 
raising the Lake to the proposed level, 
all the sand beaches, coves, and all the 
islands with the exception of one that 
would still be marked by a sand dune, 


6 ie Lake has a shoreline of ap- 
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ellowstone Lake were raised. 


Island which would be submerged if the waters of 


would be obliterated, ‘while the water 
would cover the lower delta of the Yel- 
lowstone for a number of miles, and in 
addition would destroy the access of the 
moose and elk to the western bay by cut- 
ting off the shore approach under the 
precipitous rocks. This increased 
amount of water would also prevent the 
wild-fowl from feeding in the south 
end of the lake, or elsewhere, as they 
are of the non-diving, or marsh variety, 
besides wiping out the breeding islands 
of the white pelicans, gulls and terns. 
Furthermore, this increased level would 
kill thousands of trees along the shores 
and in the coves now the only suitable 
places for camping, and in a short time 
these dead trees, deprived of the support 
of their roots, would be blown over, 
forming an almost impassable barrier 
to the higher ground beyond, and where 
they woud remain undecayed twenty or 
thirty years in this dry and rarified at- 
mosphere. 

With the waters rising and falling at 
different periods, all bushes and ground 
vegetation near the shore would be per- 
manently destroyed, leaving only un- 
sightly and ill-smelling mud flats, while 
the now beautifully weathered gray 
rocks at the present water level would 
be bleached or banded with the discol- 
ored lines of a fluctuating surface. 

It must be remembered that the for- 
mation of the present shoreline and 
shallow bays has been caused by the 
gradual disintegration of a formerly 
rock-rimmed lake. This ,detritus, to- 
gether with the sand washed up by the 
waves, have in the course of time made 
permanent beaches, at the outer edge of 
which are many varieties of trees, 
shrubs and flowers, while the delta of 

the Yellowstone 
and the shallow 
waters adjacent 
have been 
formed by silt 
from the river, 
the low banks 
. being covered 
with willow, the 
winter food of 
the moose, and 
by dense clumps 
of pine into 
which the moose 
retreat during 
severe weather. 
The injury to 
the driveway 
along the west- 
ern shore and 
the submersion 
of the peculiar 
geyser cone near 
the shore need 
not be discussed 
in detail since 
the purpose of 
this article is to 
describe fea- 
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View in the Upper Yellowstone Valley, the home of probably 1000 moose. This shallow feeding ground would be destroyed 
if Yellowstone Lake was raised and in plage of green vegetation would appear an unsightly flat of mud and dead trees 


tures of the ‘lake not well known to 
others. 


HE Bill introduced by Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, in December, 
provides for the erection of a dam 

on the river several miles below the out- 
let. The increased water level will flood 
the lower banks of the river, its marshes 
and islands and would back up the lake 
so as to cover more than one hundred 
and fifty miles of shoreline and all the 
islands. In many places the width of 
this overflow will extend for a mile or 
more. The Bill grants the State of 
Montana, or to the organizations to 
which it may delegate its authority 
(representing purely private interests) 
the perpetual use of the dam site and 
overflowed territory, involving practic- 
ally a ceding of the land itself. This 
will amount to thousands of acres in the 
center of the Park. 

In a previous article I pointed out the 
anomalous position of Yellowstone Park 
in the matter of Government control, 
for not being in a State or Territory it 
resembles the District of Columbia, and 
cannot be conveyed to any State or pri- 
vate owner for any purpose, since such 
attempted alienation of its use would 
leave the area without any civil or 
criminal jurisdiction thereover. The 
State of Montana would find itself con- 
fronted with grave questions of juris- 
dictional control, in the maintenance 
and use of lands, super structure and 
waters. neither within its borders nor 
contiguous thereto. 

The public is using Yellowstone 


Park more each year, and at the present 
time the customary routes and camping 
places are overcrowded. Many miles of 
new roads should be opened up in the 
southern and southwestern portions, the 
localities most seriously threatened by 
several irrigation projects. Any action 
which will circumscribe for present or 
future generations the largest and most 
popular of our Parks should meet with 
the energetic resistance of the public, 
and should be backed, as it doubtless 
will, by all broad-minded and provident 
members of our National Congress. No 
plainer test of vested public rights 
against selfish private privileges could 
be imagined than this threatened inva- 
sion. 


HE suggestion as to the character 

of the land in the Yellowstone 

National Park, referred to by 
Mr. Shiras in the last part of the above 
article, is expressed in the following 
memorandum which was filed with the 
Rules Committee at the Hearing of 
May 25, 1920, and printed in the re- 
port. [EDITorRS.] 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
NOW IN THE INALIENABLE 
POSSESSION OF THE CITI- 
ZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


HEN this park was authorized by 
Congress and created out of 
portions of the. territories of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho, there 
was brought into existence a Federal 


domain wholly anomalous in char- 
acter. Unlike other national parks, it 
does not lie within a State, Territory, 
or insular possession. In that re- 
spect it resembles the District of Col- 
umbia, but lacks its constitutional ori- 
gin or provision for government. 

This park was “dedicated and set 
aside as a public park and pleasure 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people.” As such it has been 
used for nearly 50 years, and in its 
many improvements millions of dollars 
have been paid out of the public 
Treasury. Today it is generally re- 
garded as the most beautiful scenic 
wonderland of the world. For the pur- 
pose of recreation, scientific research, 
the preservation of wild life, and in the 
perpetual protection from pollution of 
the waters of this great central water- 
shed, there should be a united support 
of the citizens of the United States. 
Our people, in a legal way, are joint 
tenants with the right of survivorship 
in future generations. In a moral 
sense, at least, there has never been 
more clearly created a public trust 
intended for perpetual use or in which 
the rights of the public have been more 
clearly vested than in the case of the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

But there is a legal phase which, so 
far as I know, has never been present- 
ed for public consideration, to wit: The 
practical inability, amounting to disa- 
bility, of Congress to exercise a juris- 
diction thereover whereby this partieu- 
lar -tract can be made subject to its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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MEMORIES OF OLD TRAPPING DAYS 


THE SUCCESSFUL TRAPPER CAREFULLY STUDIES THE HABITS AND 
MODES OF LIVING OF THE FUR-BEARERS HE CONTEMPLATES CATCHING 


ERY timorous indeed, is the man 
who has not, sometime in his life, 
gone out into the open, along the 

streams, mountains and valleys in 
search of game. The enticing voice of 
nature in all her alluring wiles calls, 
and he has but to respond. This primi- 
tive instinct is born in man from the 
inception of time and is ever predomi- 
nant. 

We easily recall the times when we 
“sneaked” Dad’s old blunderbuss and 
hiked away from the house with a dog 
as our only companion—a hunter. Or 
with a can of worms, a willow pole, pin 
and piece of string as our tackle outfit, 
made down the long dusty road for the 
old sucker hole in Skin-o-hollow creek. 
And when we came home, in trepida- 
tion, bare footed, stone bruised, dirty, 
- with clothes torn and tried to sneak in 
the back way from Dad, how he met us 
at the woodshed. We expected a thrash- 
ing and we were perfectly willing to 
take one; the fun had been well worth 
it. We whimpered, but Dad did not 
wallop us. We perceived a far-away 
look in his eyes—a strange softening, 
like bright sunlight on a cloudy day 
overspread his face, and with a hasty 
reprimand, he sent us blubbering and 
without supper to bed. Dear old Dad, 
his load was heavy those days—we 
know now. Then there were the many 
expeditions to the woods and fields car- 
rying a bundle of traps over our backs, 
painstakingly distributing them in like- 
ly looking spots, sprinkling the bait 
with anise oil, perhaps, for a lure. 

Oh, yes! The trapping days, how 
vividly they confront us! We recall 
with keen satisfaction our luck, more 
forcibly perhaps, because of the 
clothes, new gun or some long-cher- 
ished present we had purchased for 
ourselves with the money obtained 
from selling the fur. And the Lord 
knows we needed the money to use in 
so many different ways. 

We read in a vague way of the rich- 
ness of the Hudson’s Bay Company of 
Canada and suppose that most of our 
furs come from the wilds of that coun- 
try, trapped by the Indians and French 
Canadians who make trapping their 
vocation. However, this is not the case, 
for in the United States are men and 
boys who trap at certain seasons of the 
year, but on account of restrictions or 
scarcity of the game in their respective 
localities the business as applied to 
them would more properly be termed 
their avocation; nevertheless their 
catch of furs is enormous each year. 

The person who purchases his first 
dozen steel traps to try out the sport, 
and does not have much success, usual- 
ly gives it up, but the person who starts 
out determined to succeed, and does not 
let fuiiure the first year discourage him, 
but continues the next year, getting 
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more traps, generally is rewarded by 
more or less success. For the trapping 
game is similar to any other, in that it 
takes perseverance to win. 


HE young trapper must not expect 
to catch all the game the first 
year. It takes experience, so he 

must not be discouraged. The next sea- 
son he ought to do better, if he studies 
the game that inhabits his locality. It is 
essential to learn the habits and modes 
of living of the fur-bearing animals he 
contemplates catching. 

It is a mistake at first to place too 


The author on his trapping ground 


many traps out; put out just enough 
so you can look after them handily. 
Should you dwell on a farm maybe you 
will confine your trapping to your own 
land at first, extending the lines as the 
catch warrants. It is much better to 
set twenty-five traps judiciously, keep- 
ing them well baited and looking after 
them right than to have seventy-five 
placed indifferently over larger terri- 
tory and not visiting the line often. 

During the writer’s experience in 
trapping he has found the fox to be the 
hardest animal to catch. For down- 
right cunningness and meanness, Rey- 
nard is unquestionably in a class of his 
own. This animal at present is probably 
hunted with hounds more than it is 
trapped, furnishing sport for hunters 
in many parts of the country. On days 
when the fox is inclined to circle on its 
runways the hunter stations himself at 
some advantageous location for a shot. 
In England and some localities in this 


country, annual fox hunts are held; the 
hunters following the hounds on horse- 
back. There are no set.rules to adhere 
to in going after a fox. He may be 
caught sometimes as easily as a rabbit. 
Then, again, he’s very elusive; but, 
above all, try not to be surpised at any- 
thing this animal may do. . 

One time in the summer I happened 
to run across a nest of two young foxes, 
about half grown, in an old hollow tree. 
I took the whelps home and made a 
strong cage to keep them in, using 
planks for the floor, and I put a strip 
of galvanized iron two feet up the sides, 


‘ then inch wire mesh to the top. I 


placed metal collars around their necks 
with heavy dog chains attached, fasten- 
ing the chains securely to rings in the 
floor. I guess I kept them in captivity 
for a month and thought I had them 
permanently. 

Every night, on the wooded hills back 
of the farm, I heard the old fox call ‘to 
its young, and one morning, going out 
to care for them as usual, I was sur- 
prised to find the cage empty. In some 
manner they had neatly slipped their 
collars and gotten out. Examining the 
cage and traces I found the collars in- 
tact hanging to the chains and I dis- 
covered a small furrow-like hole in one 
corner of the cage; but I looked with 
skepticism on the theory that they had 
gained their freedom via this small 
opening, and I credited the old fox with 


having a hand in the break-away. 


ever knew of trying to trap a fox 

was once when a man placed a 
rooster and hen in a dry-goods box, 
nailing board slats on one side of the 
box and taking it to some woods which 
he knew foxes inhabited. He covered 
the ground all around with traps, con- 
cealing them with leaves. He figured 
that the rooster would crow early in the 
morning and draw the foxes. The ruse 
evidently worked, for when he went to 
the spot the next day the box and traps 
were there but no fowl or foxes. 

A practical method used successfully 
to trap foxes is to set the traps in moss 
on the runways, embedding them in the 
moss and covering them with wet 
leaves. Wear gloves on hands, and be 
careful not to leave any foot-prints 
nearby. In fact, the trapper should use 
precaution to leave as little human 
scent behind him as possible, especially 
when making sets for the fox, as it is 
the human scent they fear and are 
wary of. 

A piece of roasted cheese is good bait 
for a fox. One trapper used to make a 
bed of wood ashes, surrounded by sev- 
eral smaller beds. He placed scraps of 
meat in the beds, gradually enticing 
them to eat the meat in the smaller 
beds until they ventured to the bait in 


A BOUT the most unique method I 
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the large bed where the traps were set. 

One trapper who was familiar with 
their runways made deadfalls, skilfully 
camouflaging them with leaves and 
grass. He placed heavy mesh wire 
about a foot from the ground, staking 
each corner of the strip securely, and 
put it at the foot of a bank on the 
runway where the fox would naturally 
make a jump. As he jumped into the 
wire his legs would be secured; in try- 
ing to get free his legs would keep 
slipping through the mesh, similar to 
sinking down in quicksand. 

Two foxes were recently caught in 
this way: A farmer’s cow died and the 
ground being frozen the farmer did not 
bury it at the time but loaded it onto 
a stone boat, and hitching a team of 
horses to the boat drew the cow a few 
rods back of the barnyard, leaving it on 
top of the ground. He happened to see 
a fox eating of the carcass one day, so 
he set some traps around it, without 
any success. He finally made a new 
set, shifting the traps a few feet. 

It snowed early that night, just 
enough to cover the traps. When the 
foxes came for their accustomed meal 
they avoided the old sets, and in so 
doing were caught in the new sets. This 
is a good stunt to try on any animal; 
to shift the traps, when after a reason- 
able time you do not make a catch. In 
fact it is often necessary to do this on 
account of weather changes. Heavy 
snow, a bank cave-in or a log rolling 
will spring the jaws of the trap making 
it worthless until reset. After a cold, 
snowy: snap, when it thaws so the 
ground is bare, in spots, the coon like 
the skunk will come out of his hole to 
forage. Then the trap line should:be 
carefully gone over—reset and fresh- 
ly baited—making such changes as 
deemed practical. 


AM somewhat partial to the raccoon, 

having a conservative attitude 

toward this animal, and I never feel 
any personal pique toward those I don’t 
catch. This bit of sentiment on my 
part was probably first instigated as a 
result of a boyhood incident still re- 
membered, and which causes laughter 
whenever recalled, wherein a coon 
played a prominent part. 

We boys caught a young coon and 
fixed a place for him over the granary 
in the cow barn. He had a chain and 
collar on him and was fastened to a 
staple in a beam. He had clean straw 
for bedding, and his nest, a sort of dark 
niche, was warm so he grew fat and 
very tame. An alley-way led by his 
nest and directly across from him was 
a boxstall which held a big twenty-four 
hundred pound bull. It used to furnish 
us boys much amusement to play a 
trick on those who would go through the 
alley-way to look at the bull. We'd puli 
sharply on the coon’s chain and he’d 
bark and make a jump for the unsus- 
pecting party who generally yelled and 
was frightened away. 

Coon hunting is exciting sport. In 
the eastern part of the country we start 
out a-foot in the evening carrying lan- 
terns and with good dogs. The dogs 
strike a coon track and tree him. The 
coon hides perfectly still and in thick 
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woods on a dark night it takes some 
time before we discern him. But we 
know from the yelping of the dogs that 
he’s in the tree. Then we see his eyes 
shinning like balls of fire and shoot 
him with a small calibre rifle or re- 
volver, not always dislodging him, 
though, ;for should he be lodged in a 
crotch of the tree, some one will have 
to climb up and bring him down. A 
more sportsman-like way is to chop the 
tree down, or wait until daylight, 
thereby giving him a fighting chance 
with the dogs when he strikes the 
ground. 

It takes a gritty dog to kill a coon; 
one weighing thirty pounds will hustle 
two dogs. A ‘good way to break in a 
young dog for coons is to take him 
along hunting with an old dog. 

The coon delights in a hollow tree 
for a home nest and under favorable 
conditions will spend his lifetime in the 


: ‘least four miles. 


A good place to set a mink trap 


same thicket. The male forages at 
night. In corn fields you will see ears 
of corn strewn here and there on the 
ground partly eaten. That is the work 
of a coon and is a good place to trap 
them. They relish wild honey, robbing 
the bees of the fruit of their labor, 
and like the mink are expert fishermen, 
cleaning out entirely a hole of suckers. 
They will spend hours hunting up and 
down a creek for crawfish. Place traps 
along the creek. Set a brand new trap 
in the water for coon and it will often 
attract them. Coons will choose large 
brush piles and places where trees have 
been felled in a mass, causing a laby- 
rinth of limbs and trunks, for a re- 
treat. When signs are seen of their 
work such as the chewing of a rotten 
log, or scratches on a tree trunk, then 
sets should be made. The meat of a 
young coon is very good eating, when 
thoroughly parboiled and roasted. 
Coons, like the skunk, differ from the 
mink in that they will den up when fat, 
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not stirring much until about mating 
time, while the male mink. is nearly al- 
ways traveling. A bold destroyer, 
feared and dreaded by the other ani- 
mals, and growing larger and more 
courageous than the weasel, he does not 
confine his hunting operations to any 
one province, but woe to the unlucky 
rabbit, partridge or other game he 
comes across. 

He does not hesitate to attack and 
beat animals three times his size. He 
varies in color from a light to a very 
dark brown. His home is-wherever he 
happens to be until he makes a kill, 
then he drags the victim to the home 
den. In cold weather the mink family 
will migrate to low swamps where it 
is warmer and game is plentiful, with 
an occasional dash out to the open, as 
he is always ready to pounce on some 
victim. : oy 

Low-lying swamps are good ‘trapping 
grounds, many mink being caught in~- 
them, but it is also hard work for the 
reason that such ground, being largely 
of a porous, boggy nature, the ad- 
vantages are with the mink. Here he 
can travel over large areas and under 
the surface as he pleases, making it 
difficult to always make the sets just 
right. 

One time while examining some traps 
set for mink in a swamp, I found that 
one had gotten caught but had gotten 
out of the trap and gone. The fresh 
tracks on the snow were very plain, so I 
tracked him a few rods until I came 
to a pond of water and gave him up. 
But my dog swam across the pond, 
picked up the track on the other side 
and started off on the trail. 

I detoured around the pond and followed 
after the dog. Walking along I would 
see the tracks then lose them for a while 
as the mink traveled under the surface, 
and then finding the tracks again as the 
mink came out on solid ground further 
on. The trail wended this way for at 
I finally came up to 
the dog and found that he had the 
mink cooped up in a hole under a tree 
stump. 

This dog was:half shepherd and half 
hound. He was well trained, knew his 
business and liked it. 

Many times he has trailed a coon into 
a hollow log or some burrow, and I’d dig 
and poke around with shovel or stick, 
until he came out and I could count on 
him to catch the animal every time. 

He carried many scars on his: head 
where animals had deeply cut him with 
their fangs. On the trail he would soon 
out-distance me and when he had run 
the game to a finality, before I came 
up to him I could distinguish from his 
bark and growl whether it was a coon, 
skunk or mink he had cornered. And 
I could also tell whether he had the 
game dead to rights and the capture 
would be easy or if I would have some 
trouble. 


FRIEND and I once had a line of 

traps out in partnership and one 

day we tracked a mink into a 

fallen hollow tree. The cavity at. one 

end, where the mink entered, was large 

enough to thrust my hand into and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL IN POMPEII 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS” FINDS MUCH 
TO INTEREST HIM IN MANY FAMOUS CITIES OF THE OLD WORLD 


UST before Judge Nicholas Long- 
J worth and I departed on our trip 

through the interior of Greece we 
had dined aboard the Pensacola, the 
flagship of the Mediterranean squadron, 
under the command of Admiral Frank- 
lin. We were the guests of our friend 
Captain George Dewey, the commander 
of the Pensacola, who was later to 
become the Hero of Manila and the Ad- 
miral of the Navy. The Pensacola was 
an old frigate with auxiliary steam 
equipment, and was to sail for the 
United States the following August, it 
then being April, and I had promised 
Dewey to go home with him, but owing 
to later instructions he did not return 
until the following spring. At that 
time Captain Dewey and I were about 
the same size and weight, and each had 
a@ gray mustache and gray hair, and 
owing to this resemblance I had been 
mistaken for him several times while 
wandering about the city of Athens. 

On the night after our return from 
our trip through the interior of Greece, 
we attended the theater and witnessed 
a good performance of the Barber of 
Seville. Across the auditorium and di- 
rectly opposite to our box was the 
royal box in which were the Queen and 
her three sons, George, Constantine and 
a younger one. We noticed that we 
were evidently the subject of some con- 
tention among them, as they leveled 
their opera-glasses in our direction, and 
nodded and shook their heads, and were 
seemingly not mutually convinced as to 
our identity. 

On the next day we dined by appoint- 
ment with our Minister to Greece, Mr. 
Fearn, of New Orleans, and his hand- 
some wife and accomplished daughters. 
Another guest was our friend Captain 
Dewey. During the dinner, Dewey, ad- 
dressing us said: 

“Were you fellows at the opera last 
night?” Being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he continued: “Of course. I went 
to the Palace this morning to pay my 
respects to the King and Queen, as we 
sail for Leghorn to-morrow, and while 
there the Queen remarked that two of 
my officers were at the opera last night, 
and added that at first she thought one 
of them was myself; I assured her, 
however, that they were friends of 
mine from the United States.” 

The next day we went to Pirzeus Har- 
bor, five miles from Athens, and board- 
ed the steamer for Constantinople. Be- 
fore sailing we saw the Pensacola 
steam out for Leghorn, and an hour 
later our ship sailed for Turkey. Soon 
after entering the Dardanelles we came 
to Abydos, the narrowest part, where it 
is related that Leander nightly swam 
across to Sestos to meet his sweetheart 
Hero, the lovely priestess. Many cent- 
uries later Lord Byron, emulating Le- 
ander, also swam across the narrow 
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channel, and in a little poem befitting 
the occasion alluded to it in this wise, 
Byronically speaking: 
“But since he crossed the rapid tide, 
According to the doubtful story, 


To woo-and-Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for love, as I for glory.” 


After sailing through the Sea of 
Marmora we entered the Bosphorus and 
soon arrived at Constantinople. 


ONSTANTINOPLE, with its pal- 

aces, villas, mosques, domes and 

cupolas, interspersed with cypress 
and yew, when viewed from the Bos- 
phorus or from Scutari, opposite, is the 
finest and handsomest city in the world; 
and one who has an eye for artistic 
effect and scenic beauty, .would better 
let it go at that and forego entering 
the dark and dirty city with its steep 
and naxrow streets, infested, as they 
were during our visit, by thousands of 
homeless dogs. These dogs were the 


With a shelf-like pad between their 
shoulders I have seen them with two 
trunks on their backs and with a port- 
manteau in each hand climb the steep 
ascent without pausing to rest. 

Stamboul, across the Golden Horn, is 
the real Turkish Constantinople, where 
may be seen the tombs of the Sultans, 
palaces, many mosques and Turkish an. 
tiquities, but the streets are dirty and 
squalid, and the houses small and 
crowded. The famous Seraglio occupies 
a space of a mile or more in extent, and 
is shut in by high walls and towers, the 
principal gate being the Sublime Porte 
which gives its name to the Ottoman 
Empire. In a public square near the 
old Hippodrome are some demolished 
statues and columns, and here may 
also be seen the Golden Tripod that once 
spanned the fissure of Mt. Parnassus, 
the seat of the Pythian Oracle. On the 
south side of the Bosphorus is Scutari, 
where the gilded dome of the renowned 
mosque of the St. Sophia looms up as a 
landmark for many miles around. But 
none of the mosques of Constantinople 
can compare with those of Cairo for 
beauty, wealth or magnificence. 

Of course we went to see the Der- 
vishes, both whirling and howling. 
Dervish is Arabic for “fakir’, and fa- 


) kirs they surely were. The whirling 
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scavengers of the city, and the ugly, 
yellow curs had full possession of the 
courts and streets, where they slept and 


* sunned themselves by day, and roamed 


about at night in search of garbage, 
and made night hideous with barking. 

Constantinople, then, was the third 
largest city in the world with a popu- 
lation of more than a million, one-third 
being Christians of various nationali- 
ties and denominations, who occupied 
the principal portion of the city known 
as Pera and Galata. Along the Bos- 
phorus, close to the edge of the water, 
are palaces, forts, villas and gardens, 
and the water being many fathoms deep 
the largest battleship could be safely 
moored alongside; and the splendid 
harbor of the Golden Horn might ac- 
commodate the largest navy afloat. 
Plying along the water front were fine 
and fast pleasure steamers, running be- 
tween the Sea of Marmora and the 
Black Sea, and many thousands of 
caiques, a shallow hybrid between a 
canoe and a gondola, skimmed the blue 
water all day long. 

The city is built on a steep hillside, 
crowned at the top by cemeteries em- 
bowered in cypress and yew. Except in 
the principal streets, carrages were 
seldom seen, and everything seemed to 
be carried from the water front to the 
hotels and stores by low, squat Turkish 
porters, who possessed great strength. 


dervish is dressed in a loose gray skirt, 
reaching the knees, with a tight waist. 
He whirls or spins in one spot, like a 
top or human teetotum for minutes at 
a time, his skirt standing out like an 
inflated balloon. It was a very poor 
show at best to a foreign devil,-but to 
the natives it was a solemn and awe- 
some thing. The howling dervishes per- 
formed in a kind of theater with a 
gallery in the rear for strangers, and 
latticed galleries for the native women. 
The howling dervishes, fifteen or 
twenty in number, were lined up against 
the rear wall of the stage, and facing 
the audience, swayed from side to side 
with a uniform movement, while they 
recited in unison a syncopated chant, 
for an hour or two. When one began 
to tire, or was overcome with the ex- 
citement, another soon took his place,, 
and among others were one or two stout 
porters. I had seen much better per- 
formances at a southern negro camp 
meeting. At the conclusion of the 
stunt, or during an intermission, some 
sick babies were laid in a row upon the 
floor, which were to be healed by an 
officiating priest, who was to walk on 
their bodies. But I noticed that he was 
supported by two salwart assistants, 
one on either side, who held him up so 
that only his toes touched the bodies of 
the infants, and apparently they were 
none the worse for the illusion, though 
there seemed to be some commotion be- 
hind the latticed shutters of the women’s 
quarters during the performance. 
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HEN we were about to embark 
for our return to Athens from 
Constantinople, and were being 

rowed to the steamer in a caique, we 
were hailed by an official in another 
boat who shouted “Passé-port, passé- 
port!” But our passports were at the 
bottom of our trunks, we having had no 
use for them except to have them viséd 
by the Turkish consul at Athens before 
sailing for Constantinople. As_ the 
officer came alongside we handed him 
our visiting cards and a couple of five- 
france pieces which seemed to be satis- 
factory as he accepted them graciously, 
lifted his cap, said “mille merci” and 
departed in search of other game. 

On reaching Athens we found a lot 
of forwarded mail, and among it was 
a deed or some document that was to be 
executed before the American consul by 
Longworth. Going to the consulate we 
found Mr. Moffet, the consul, to whom 
the Judge said: 

“I suppose, Mr. Moffet, that it is nec- 
essary that I be identified?” 

“Oh, no, Judge Longworth, I know 
you very well by sight. Iam from New 
Jersey, but my mother resides in Cin- 
cinnati, not far from your home, and I 
have seen you several times when pass- 
ing.” 

The document being: properly exe- 
cuted there was a ring at the door bell, 
and a servant announced to Mr. Moffet 
that a man who had called several times 
about his passport desired to see him. 
Mr. Moffet then said: 

“This is somewhat of a coincidence, 
for this man claims to be from Cincin- 
nati, also; he is a German who was 
robbed of his money and passport when 
on his way from Patras to this city.” 

“Let’s have a look at him,” said Long- 
worth. When the man appeared he ad- 
dressed him, saying, “Tell us what you 
know about Cincinnati.” 

“Well,” he replied, “there is a big sus- 
pension bridge across the Ohio river 
from Cincinnati to Covington, Kentuc- 
ky; and the big Music Hall opposite 
Washington Park; and Young’s Beer 
Hall—” 

“That’s enough,” laughed the Judge, 
“you are from Cincinnati all right,” and 
gave him a couple of sovereigns to help 
him along. Then turning to me he said: 
“Now, don’t say that, after all, the 
world’s a small place, for I think I’ve 
heard something like it before.” 

On the next day we left Athens for 
Brindisi, Italy, two or three days’ sail 
across the Adriatic. When our ship 
steamed out of Pireeus harbor it was 
late in the afternoon and the passengers 
were seated at dinner; among them we 
noticed Mr. Fred Druglass and his 
white wife, but Longworth merely said 
“Civis Africanus sum.” He was seated 
at the foot of the table, and not at 
its head as on the Egyptian steamer 
between Alexandria and Athens. Every 
one seemed gay and happy, but that 
night a violent storm arose that 
during the entire voyage. The ship, 
being in light ballast, and high out of 
the water, and the sea very choppy and 
breaking over the deck constantly, she 
was bounced at the mercy of wind and 
tide like the proverbial cork. Long- 
worth and I enjoyed our meals alone, as 
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all of the other passengers were either 
seasick or confined to their staterooms 
during the voyage, and it required the 
services of the waiters to hold our 
= on the table, notwithstanding the 
racks. 


ROM Brindisi we went at once by 
rail to Naples, the largest and most 
populous city of Italy. It is de- 

lightfully situated on the most beautiful 
bay in the world, while its surroundings 
are unusually attractive and rich in 
scenic beauty. Across the bay lies the 
charming little island Capri with its 
wonderful blue grotto, and on a pro- 
motory jutting out into the sea is peer- 
less Sorrento, “the garden of the 
world,” adding its charms to the tur- 
quoise sea and azure sky, which are pro- 
verbial for cerulean loveliness. The cli- 
mate is simply delightful and restful . 
The encircling hills are crowned with 
castles, palaces and villas embowered in 
lovely gardens and groves of living 
green; among them, St. Elmo. Nuovo 
and Ovo, while not far away is old 
Vesuvius, which was then in a moderate 
stage of eruption. As I awoke, through 
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the night, at my hotel, I could see 
through the window the welling up of 
the pent-up fires as they burst forth on 
the still night. 

The streets of Naples are straight 
and of good width and paved with blocks 
of lava, over which carriages are driven 
at full speed, the drivers cracking their 
long whips to clear the way, for if one 
should be knocked down or run over he 
is immediately arrested and fined for his 
carelessness. The shops are neat and 
their wares attractive. Naples is fa- 
mous for its fine work in cameos, coral, 
lava and tortoise shell jewelry and orna- 
ments. It has several hundred churches 
containing many fine paintings by the 
best artists, old and modern. There 
are many fine public buildings including 
the University and other educational in- 
stitutions, libraries and the National 
Museum and the wonderful Marine 
Aquarium exhibiting the fauna and 


flora of the sea, as sea-anemones, corals," 


sea urchins, crinoids and other inverte- 
brates in something like their original 
habitat, and in their living coloration. 
The National Museum has a wonder- 
ful collection of archzological treasures, 
most of which were exhumed from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. The many 
apartments of the Museum are stored 
with priceless relics of ancient art. In 
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one apartment is the “secret chamber,” 
containing certain relics from Pompeii, 
to which gentlemen only are admitted; 
no lady can enter the room, nor would 
she want to if she knew its contents. 
Among the many articles recovered 
from the buried cities, the most inter- 
esting to Longworth and me were the 
hunting and fishing implements; the 
fish-hooks, especially, were of good and 
practical shape in shank, bend and barb. 
We were also much interested and im- 
pressed with the surgical and dental in- 
struments, which though rather rude in 
design and finish, were evidently well- 
fitted for their purposes. Many other 
things, which we had imagined to be of 
recent origin, were well represented in 
the collection, showing that there is 
nothing entirely new under the sun. 


OMPEII and Herculaneum, at the, 
foot of Mt. Vesuvius, are the most 
interesting features of the Neapoli-: 

tan Riviera, and their history is most 
unique and remarkable. Overwhelmed 
and buried, in 79 A. D., by an avalanche 
of mud, lava and ashes to a depth of 
from seventy to a hundred feet, during 
a violent eruption of Vesuvius, they re- 
mained buried for nearly 2000 years. 
After several tentative and desultatory 
attempts, a final and successful excava- 
tion was made in 1860, by which was 
disclosed to view its well-paved streets, 
forum, temples, theaters, public build- 
ings, many residences and shops, baths 
and fountains. The general effect of 
the exhumed city is not at all disap- 
pointing to one familiar with the history 
of ancient Rome, for both cities were at 
their height of prosperity and import- 
ance when the disaster occurred. 

True, the roofs, doors and windows are 
lacking, but otherwise the fire-resisting 
structures still remain in their original 
state. On the inside walls of some of 
the more pretentious residences or pal- 
aces are still to be seen fine fresco paint- 
ings of various subjects and scenes, 
some of heroic size, the pigments appar- 
ently as fresh as when first laid on. The 
lava blocks of the streets still show 
the deep ruts made by chariot wheels, 
from which it is evident that the 
two-wheeled car was as popular then as 
the automobile of the present day, 
though not so great a menace to the 
pedestrians, inasmuch as the sidewalks 
were elevated considerably above the 
street. On some of the walls are to be 
seen the remains of rude announce- 
ments, scratched in red pigment, of poli- 
ticians running for municipal offices; 
and considering the great influence of 
women at that time it is not at all un- 
likely that they enjoyed the privilege of 
franchise and suffrage, if not the right 
to hold office! 

Mt. Vesuvius is circular in shape and 
rises from the plain of Campania to a 
height of about four thousand feet 
above sea level. We engaged a carriage 
and driver for its ascent, and on a 
bright, sunny morning we started from 
our hotel, driving along the bay to Por- 
tici. From that town we drove grad- 
ually upward, passing through vine- 
yards, interspersed with strips of rough 


ground strewn with pieces of broken 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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OLD ALBERT OF CHEMUNG LAKE 


PART TWO OF A STORY OF A TRIP THROUGH THE BURLEIGH LAKE REGION 


OF ONTARIO AND SOME LEGENDS TOLD BY AN OJIBWAY 


UN-UP saw old Albert and me all 
ready for the paddle and, slipping 
the canoe over the dam, we started 

through the short reach to the canyon- 
like entrance into Long Lake. It may be 
well to digress here and speak of the 
unusual formation of these lakes which 
is so apparent at this spot. 

Geologists have said that Lake Onta- 
rio in ages past was the crater of a huge 
voleano. This may or may not be so— 
science alone can prove that—but these 
lakes a hundred miles north of Lake On- 
tario certainly show volcanic origin or 
upheaval. This is more noticeable in 
Long Lake than in any of the others. 
This lake is twelve miles long and at its 
widest point not more than two hundred 
yards wide. It is simply a rift in the 
rock surface of the earth. The sides are 
sheer and vary from fifty to two hun- 
dred feet in height and in its entire 
length only affords one or two possible 
landings for a canoe and those only con- 
sist of a shelf of rock jutting out of the 
wall-like sides. 

The depths of the lake are unknown. 
Lumbermen years ago while rafting logs 
down the lake, tried to anchor their log- 
ging chains but were unable to reach 
bottom and when looking at the steep 
walls that seemingly reach to the sky, 
one wonders just how deep the lake 
must be. 

The trout fishing here is excellent but 

during the summer the fish are in the 
deep and colder waters and can only be 
taken with a copper line. I prefer the 
copper line to the heavily “leaded” silk 
one as the former allows one to play the 
fish without being hampered by’ the 
heavy weight necessary to take the silk 
line deep enough. Care must be taken 
with the copper line to avoid “kinking” 
it when letting 
out or reeling in; 
—one kink and 
line and fish are 
well at the bot- 
tom of the lake. 

We spent the 
morning with the 
trout, which to 
most fishermen is 
the. king sport of 
fresh-water fish- 
ing. We shore- 
dinnered mid way 
down the lake at 
Trout Lake por- 
tage—a fissure in 
the south shore, 
which breaks 
through the mas- 
sive wall. Trout 
Lake is also a 
long narrow one, 
extending due 
south from Long 
Lake, and of very 
much the same 
formation but 
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with a less rugged and steep shore- 
line and shallower waters. The trout 
here are more easily caught but not 
so large as those in Long Lake. 

We spent the afternoon here and made 
our night camp at the Trout Lake end 
of the portage. 

It was an awesome day, this day on the 
Long and Trout; the greatness of the 
surroundings and the impressiveness of 
these huge rocky shores had a tendency 
to make one quiet. Little was said be- 
tween us until the camp was snug for 
the night and the pipes were lit. Old 
Albert, buried in thought, watched the 
weird and fantastic: shadows of the fire 
for a long while, then said: “Some of the 
old stories are strange and no one knows 
where they came from. I think they 
came from the different peoples of the 
land and from their mingling we at last 
received the message. There is one very 
old tale of the Water Indians, of the 
Mother of Chibia’bos and his nativity.— 
Many years after the flood of the Evil 
Spirits, their came a rending of the 
earth and the people were sore afraid. 
The Nee-ba-naw’-baigs (Water Spir- 
its) threw the water of Gitchi-Gu’mee 
(Lake Superior) to the heavens. The 
wise councillors of the people knew not 
what to do, till Oweenee, a beautiful 
maiden, told the councillors her dream. 
‘Last night,’ she said, ‘I dreamed a 
dream; Mahug (the Loon) came to me 
and said: ‘Oh, one of little strength, 
have the people put thee in thy canoe 
and go thou on the waters. I will send 
Owais’sa (the Blue Bird) with thee,— 
and thou wilt save our people.’” 

So they placed her in the canoe,— 
Gitchi-Gu’mee bore her up until it was 
thought the canoe would perish; it was 
thrown to the four corners of the heavens 
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till at last it rested on the shore again 
and the Annemee’kee (Great Thunder) 
ceased and the waters were stilled. Then 
Oweenee looked upon the earth but the 
people were gone—all the people were 
gone. Then the maiden thought “how 
can I bear children and make a new peo- 
ple’? She went up into the mountains 
before sunrise and lay there alone. 
Then the daylight came and the beams 
of the sun shone warm upon the maiden 
and the water dripped from the crag; 
in this way she conceived and bore a 
daughter. When the child was grown to 
maidenhood, the mother said to her: “Do 
you know, my daughter, how you came 
to be?” The maiden answered,“No!” 
“TI will show you,” said the mother. So 
she led the daughter up into the moun- 
tains and bade her lie as she had lain. 
The maiden lay on the mountain all day. 
Next morning before the sun rose, the 
mother went to her daughter and told 
her to look upon the first ray of the 
sun. In this way the maiden conceived 
of the sun and the child she bore was 
Chibia’bos, the Savior of the people, the 
Mouth of Gitchi Manito, the Master of 
Life. This is an old tale and from 
whence it came I do not know.” 


AWN found us astir and breaking 
camp. We started the portage 
back to Long Lake which we 

reached just as the sun was edging over 
the granite hills. We did not fish on the 
paddle up Long Lake, through the nar- 
rows or across Louckes Lake but, skirt- 
ing the northern shore all the way, we 
were intent on finding the entrance to 
Lynx Lake Creek, as Old Albert knew 
the entrance to be narrow and change- 
able. This was caused by a huge cran- 
berry swamp which extended a mile 
along the shore 
and while the en- 
trance to the 
creek is plainly 
discernible from 
the lake by the 
cleft in the gran- 
ite rock walls, 
the changing 
growth of the 
swamp makes the 
choosing of just 
the right opening 
to the stream 
difficult With 
consummate cun- 
ning, Old: Albert 
turned the bov’ 
with a sharp 
“swish” into what 
seemed to be a 
blank tangle of 
cranberry bushes 
standing five feet 
high, apparently 
in all directions 
but, as we neared 
the brush, a 
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sharp turn to the right brought us to 
another short stretch. There I looked 
down and under the bow I could see in 
the water a just perceptible down- 
stream movement of the river grasses. 
Old Albert had without hesitation found 
the one right passage of several wrong 
ones to be taken by the uninitiated. 

A few turns brought us to the little 
river itself and right at the mouth 
proper, across the stream from granite 
wall to granite wall lay the most perfect 
obstacle portage I have ever seen. For 
a distance of fifty yards the stream was 
covered with round boulders, huge in 
size and completely crossing the fissure 
in the rock. The water of ages had 
broken through this granite wall, no 
doubt finding a softer rock strata but 
these tremendous disintegrated masses 
of granite had been left. No rapids 
were formed but just a quiet pool run- 
ning around the jagged rocks. A pas- 
sage to paddle through could not be 
found, nor did Old Albert look for one 
but running the canoe ashore in the 
break in the swamp close to the rocks, 
he motioned for me to step ashore. He 
followed with the axe and in a few min- 
utes called me ‘to help bring a dozen 
small saplings to the canoe. These he 
laid across and between the stones of the 
portage and in a short time a “roll way” 
was rudely constructed over which we 
dragged the cange, dunnage and all to 
the little lake above but only at the risk 
of breaking our limbs as the water- 
worn round surface of the rocks made 
the foot-hold precarious. 

Over the obstacle, we came to a lake 
of some three acres extent, called Dinner 
Lake, completely rock-bound and wind- 
ing. I could not forego the temptation of 
a turn across the portage end of the lake 
and my success justified the attempt for 
it netted two good sized bass. Next we 
wound our way up the little stream and 
winding it certainly was, one sharp turn 
after another around huge rocky cliffs 
until the faint rumble of the water over 
the dam could be heard. A little further 
on the walls widened and before us lay 
the old dam of Lac Loup-Cervier (Lynx 
Lake) as the old voyageurs called it. 
The portage is just a short carry over 
the dam into a bay or arm of the lake. 

Leaving the dam we paddled out of 
the bay.—How shall I describe the view 
I beheld as the lake flashed before me! 
I have seen many, many lakes in my 
wanderings but this Lynx Lake is the 
“gem without price”. The shores slop- 
ing gradually to a great height are cov- 
ered with dense verdure to the very sum- 
mit and completely encircle the lake. 
The size of Lynx Lake is perfect,— 
shaped like an hour-glass, the two ex- 
tremes divided by gently sloping “nar- 
rows” in the middle, fifty feet wide and 
running from the far hills gradually 
down to the water. These two points 
and the two extremes of the lake they 
divide, are almost perfect replicas of 
each other,one and a half miles long and 
one and a half miles wide. The beauty 
of Lynx Lake is beyond my powers of 
description, but it impressed me to such 
an extent that I have purchased a cabin 
site there and the reader may accept 
this as proof of its desirability and 
beauty. 
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the narrows in an ideal spot and 
after lunch we paddled the en- 
tire shore line of the lake. At the 
northwest corner of the extreme upper 
end, a stream tumbles in from a small 
lake called Fairy Lake. This little 
stream rushes down a ravine hewn out 
of the great hills and in a quarter of a 
mile drops two hundred feet over im- 
mense jagged rocks. At the mouth the 
trout were to be caught by merely 
dropping over the spinner and a turn of 
the paddle across the little bay where 
the stream plunged into the lake. It 
was an ideal afternoon of rare sport 
and sundown found us loath to leave. 
After the camp was snug for the 
night, Old Albert and I sat at the 
water’s edge on a flat ledge of rock. 
The moon just peeping over the top of 
the eastern tree-capped hills threw a 
silver thread across the still lake to our 
feet. It was the evening of evenings 
of our journey. 
_ Old Albert seemed greatly impressed 
with the stillness and beauty of the 
night and looking away at the path of 
light to the moon said: “On such a 
night the Great Spirit seems very near. 
It is strange that man of every race 
should lose his faith and reverence for 
the maker of all things good. Your 
legend of evil things has a parallel in 
an ancient Indian story:—There was a 
time ages ago when it ‘was always sum- 
mer. The Indian lived continually in 
the smile of the Great Spirit and was 
happy. But there rose a chief who was 
so powerful that he at last believed him- 
self mightier than the Master of Life 
and his young men were taught to mock 
the Great Spirit. They would call upon 
Him to come and fight with them or 
challenge Him to take the crops of 
growing corn or the game in the forests. 
They laughed at their old men, who 
feared for many moons the reproach of 
Gitchi Manito. 
The Master of Life turned his smiling 
face away from them, so that they 
should have no more light or warmth 
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and must build fires in the forest if they 
would live or see. Still they laughed and 
taunted the Master, saying that He had 
followed one trail so long that He could 
not get out of it, but must come every 
day and give light and heat. 

In a half moon the quick eyes of some 
saw in the morning the face of the 
Great Spirit appear where it was not 
wont to appear but they were silent, 
fearing the jibes of the people. Each 
day brought less and less of Gitchi 
Manito’s smile and His face was hidden 
by the dark snow cloud, while terrible 
storms beat upon the frightened faces 
turned at last in appeal toward the 
heavens. Strong warriors became as 
women; the old men covered their heads 
with skins and stayed in the forest, 
while the women in the lodges crooned 
the low mournful wail of the death- 
song. Frost and snow came upon the 
unsheltered and stricken.race and many 
perished. Then The Master of Life, 
who had almost removed His face from 
the sight of His children, had pity and 
told them he would come again. 

Day by day the remaining few 
watched with joy the return of the sun. 
They sang the praise of the approach- 
ing summer and once more gave thanks 
for the first blades of the growing corn 
as they burst from the ground. Then 
Gitchi Manito, the Master of Life, told 
his children that every. year, as a pun- 
ishment for their past evils, they 
should feel for a season the might of the 
power they had mocked, and they mur- 
mured not, but bowed their heads in 
meekness. So come the first winter.” 

The moon was full and sailing to the 
south across the lake; the trout jumped 
in the sheen of the reflection and small 
circles widened to the distant shores. 
We were to leave at dawn for the swel- 
ter of a July city. How hopeless it was 
to try and sleep. I left Old Albert sit- 
ting on the shore and going to the canoe 
gently pushed it into the lake and until 
far into the night I drifted on that per- 
fect water Lac-Loup-Cervier. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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TALES THE RIVER TOLD TO MATT 


THE TWELFTH INSTALLMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE SIM- 
PLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


6é7PHAT fish, if fish you call it,” 
said Mr. Adams, “is one of the 
most destructive enemies of the 
oyster “to be found. While it is not 
powerful enough to crush the shells of 
the mature oyster it continuously hunts 
out the smaller ones and destroys them 
in multitudes. It is known as oyster 
fish, toad fish, and by the fishermen and 
boys as Sally Growler, as well as other 
names in different localities. It emits 
a sort of grunting noise, as you notice, 
and is a pest wherever found. Do not 
try to get the hook out as it has swal- 
lowed it completely and it would crush 
your finger if it could get hold of it. 
Cut the line and then put the point of 
the fish knife between its jaws and see 
what happens.” Matt did as directed 
and the instant the knife was felt by 
the creature the jaws came together 
with a snap. The boy raised it from 
the bottom of the boat and swung it 
around still clinging to the knife blade. 
“Gee,” he said, “what a biter.” Its hold 
was only broken when he brought it 
down with a whack on the seat of the 
boat. “Now,” said Mr. Adams, “cut it 
back of the head the same as you do 
an eel, then throw it overboard and 
there will be one pest less in the wa- 
ters.” The boy did as he was told, say- 
ing: “It’s mos’ as ugly as a mud-puppy.” 
Mr. Adams raised the anchor and 
taking the oars said to Matt: “You can 
clean the eels as we go along to camp. 
I want to have supper over before sun- 
down as I wish to make an experiment 
down here before it grows dark.” What 
the nature of the experiment consisted 
of he did not disclose, As usual Mr. 
Woodhull cared for the fire and soon 
had a good one going. The eels were 
carefully cleaned and as soon as a pan 
of water was boiling, Mr. Adams 
dropped them in. He had cut them in 
sections of about four inches and while 
timing the boiling with his watch he 
was beating eggs in a bowl. In just 
three minutes he drained the water off 
and wiped the sections of fish dry with 
a towel, then he dipped them in the 
beaten egg and placed them in the fry- 
ing pan and sprinkled them liberally 
with fine corn meal. “We'll try a few 
boiled crabs too,” he said, and directed 
Matt to put a kettle of water over-the 
fire. He then went down to the boat 
and soon returned with six large crabs, 
carrying them in the net. 
“Gee,” said the lad, “smell them eels 
a fryin’; seems ’ough the’s more good 
things lives in the water than on land.” 


The water in the kettle began boiling 
as the eels and coffee were done and 
Mr. Adams, with the aid of two small 
sticks, lifted one of the crabs and 
dropped it in the boiling water. “Ouch,” 
said Matt in strong sympathy for the 
creature, “that seems a tough dose for 
anything to take.” “Well,” said Mr. 
Adams dryly, “they die instantly, be- 
sides they sort of get used to it,” He 
dropped them in one by one after which 
a liberal portion of salt was added as 
well as pepper in generous quantities. 
Treating them in this manner the meat 
gets seasoned through as it could not 
in any other way. 

Matt stood regarding the whole pro- 
ceedings with a rather gruesome ex- 
pression until he was reminded that the 
eels were waiting for him. Mr. Wood- 
hull had prepared the meal in a neat 
manner, and proved his value in camp 
life in preparing fire as well as food. 
“TI wonder what Aunt Mary’ll say when 
I tell her she can’t cook eels like a man 
I know,” said the lad. “I'll bet she’ll 
be mad an’ tell me somethin’ back, but 
I never tasted any so good as these.” 
Mr. Woodhull said in all his experience 
he had never tasted their equal in fla- 
vor. “There are three things which go 
to make up the combination of excell- 
ence,” said Mr. Adams, “one, because 
the eels were trading down to salt wa- 
ter; that gives them a distinct taste. 
Then the short par-boiling makes them 
as tender as meat can be made. Next, 
frying them in the beaten egg and the 
corn meal until they are done to a 
golden brown, as you see, they partake 
of a degree of excellence which is to be 
had in no other mode of cooking that I 
know of.” 

When the meal was about over Mr. 
Adams told Matt to pour the water off 
the crabs and bring them to the table 
which consisted of a wide board that 
had been brought down in the wagon 
and rested on two sets of crossed stakes 
driven in the ground. Mr. Adams made 
a gesture with his hand to the other 
man saying as he did so: “I think he’ll 
say something.” And sure enough as 
the lad raised the lid from the kettle 
in which the crabs were boiling he gave 
a start and dropping the lid back 
walked to the table saying as he did 
so: “Them crabs ain’t no good now, 
they’re all turned rusty; must a been 
somethin’ in the water you put ’em in.” 
Mr. Adams brought his hand down on 
the table with a decided bang, and Mr. 
Woodhull, shaking with laughter, said: 


“Matt, every circus has its clown.” The 
men explained to him that all such 
creatures as crabs, lobsters and prawn 
turn red when boiled, and that these 
were all right. * 

The boy walked back to the fire and 
taking up the kettle and draining out. 
the water brought the crabs and 
dumped them on the table. With the 
others he was soon picking out the 
white, flakey meat and pronounced it 
prime. Mr. Adams ‘ate but one crab 
and while the others were finishing 
them, he busied himself setting up his 
light tackle, and the boy was much in- 
terested in the enamelled silk line on the 
reel. He had never seen one before and 
examined it closely, remarking as he 
did so: “I don’t see no sense much in a 
line like that.” Mr. Adams made no 
reply other than to say that when he 
had the dishes cleaned up he would have 
a chance to see how it worked. 


HEN the sun had gone down be- 
hind the hills and there was a 
suspicion of shade creeping 
through the woodland, the three stepped 
into the boat and were instructed by 
Mr. Adams to keep it in the center of 
the stream. He then attached a long 
single gut leader to his line. In the 
loops of the leader he had previously 
fastened two gaudy bass flies. The boy 
forgot his steering and gazed with in- 
terest at the arrangement, at last say- 
ing: “Them things looks jest like that 
dude had what called me buckskin, 
on’y bigger.” “Now,” said Mr. Adams, 
“you fellows keep the boat in the middle 
of the stream and don’t let it more than 
just move. I don’t know that I’ll catch 
anything; it’s an experiment.” 
Stripping the line from the reel with 
his hand he began whipping the flies 
first toward one bank then toward the 
other, giving a little line at each cast 
until he had out all he could command. 
Every root projecting from the bank 
was cast around as well as brush lying 
at the water’s edge. Mr. Woodhull, who 
had seen some fly fishing done, made no . 
comment but the lad, after perhaps 
three hundred yards of water had been 
fished over and .no results showing, 
blurted out: “It sure’ seems to me like 
fool fishin’; them bugs don’t go down 
in the water none, as if a fish’d come 
up to the top after. somethin’ they nor 
anybody. else much ever seen afore.” 
Mr. Adams kept on casting and as the 
flies touched the water near a lot of 
brush there was a quick splash and 
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with a quick turn of the wrist the tip 
of the rod was sent upward which im- 
mediately shot down again showing the 
fish was hooked. The line cut sharply 
across stream, then up and around the 
boat twice, Mr. Adams just keeping the 
line taut and watching carefully the 
movements of the fish. “Whatever it 
is,” he said quietly, “it is not large nor 
of the trout family or it would have 
gone either up or down stream at once 
and not in circles.” ; 

He reeled in the line and told Mr. 
Woodhull to get the net ready. “I 
think we can manage him now, but this 
rod is too light to lift anything from 
the water with.” The net was lowered 
as the fish was led up to it, then a quick 
dip and the fish was laid in the bottom 
of the boat. It was of about one pound 
weight and instantly recognized by the 
lad, who exclaimed: “It’s a white perch! 
I never knowed they’d grab a bug at 
the top of the water afore.” “There are 
many things in nature to learn if we 
look about us,” replied Mr. Adams, 
“and we are never through learning, 
try as we may, there is too much to 
unravel in one short life. Keep the 
boat right where it is. The current is 
moving but little now and there may 
be more fish where this fellow came 
from, in fact, I knew there were more 
there when he hooked, as perch seldom 
or never are alone.” He again laid the 
line lightly across the same spot where 
he hooked the fish and again there was 
a splash and they all plainly saw a 
gleam of silver at the surface but the 
fish missed. Three more casts were 
made without results but at the fourth 
there was a rise and another one was 
hooked and played in the same manner 
as the first one. The fish at once left 
the bank and put up all the battle in 
mid-stream near the boat. In all, four 
fish were taken and all of the same size. 
Then, no more appearing, they drifted 
on down stream, carefully whipping all 
promising spots. 


S they approached a grassy point 
which ran down to the water’s 
edge and was overhung by a large 

poplar tree Mr. Adams laid out a longer 
cast than usual, his flies alighting close 
to the bank and he began at once re- 
trieving’ them by a succession of short, 
‘skipping jerks. There was a swirl in 
the water but no splash and the rod 
went double, the reel set up a screech- 
ing as the fish tore down stream for a 
distance of at least seventy-five feet 
where it plunged into a pool on the 
opposite side of the stream. Mr. Adams 
showed a trace of excitement as he 
said sharply: “Row me down toward 
him quickly, but go quietly; another run 
like that and he’ll smash the rod or 
break the line as he has it most all out 
now.” 

The fish was fighting deep, surging 
first to one side of the pool then to the 
other, the fisherman keeping a taut 
line and reeling as the boat advanced. 
When they were within twenty feet of 
the pool, Mr. Adams said quietly: “Hold 
steady now, right where we are; I may 
drown him in this deep water.” At that 
remark the boy looked up with a ques- 
tioning expression but refrained from 
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sgying anything, being too much en- 
grossed in the battle. For a few mo- 
ments the fish seemed inclined to sulk 
at the bottom, merely swaying from 
side to side of the pool, then, like a 
rocket, it started up stream, the reel 
singing its song of the chase. The two 
at the oars, taking the cue from a 
glance given by Mr. Adams, began 
backing the boat so that the strain on 
the line was not so great as in the first 
rush. When it reached the spot where 
it was hooked the quarry ran close to 
the bank and became inert. “I do not 
know what it may prove to be,” said 
Mr. Adams, “but it fights precisely as 
I have had salmon do in quiet waters 
like this. Whatever it is it is a dead 
game sport and my hat is off to it, but 
I am more than anxious to secure it.” 

When the boat came to within a short 
distance of where the fish lay, a motion 
from the fisherman caused the rowing 
to cease and he began pumping the fish 
by short pulls on the rod. This dis- 
turbed it and it swung out in mid- 


' An’ catched on a rig like that! 


A flash of silver showed the fish was 
hooked 


stream, then back to the bank when it 
again sulked and was once more 
brought into action by the motion of the 
rod. This time it started down the 
stream again but much slower and 
when part way down to the large pool 
a swirl of the water at the surface was 
seen in which appeared a rigidly set 
dorsal fin, which drew from Mr. Adams 
the whispered comment: “It’s a striped 
bass and a beauty. I knew when it 
first struck that I had a master fish to 
deal with.” 

When it again reached the lower pool 
the boat was close to hand and was 
stopped. While the killing game went 
on many times it came to the top and 
each time therigidly set dorsal fin was 
in plain view and Mr. Adams, with 
lines of tense anxiety written on his 
face, fought as only one can who dares 
not lose his prize. 


After perhaps a half hour of strenu- 


ous work the fact became apparent to 
the man with the rod that the quarry 
was fast weakening. “Get the net and 
be ready,” he said quietly to Mr. Wood- 
hull. “Lower it gently into the water 
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and about a foot beneath the surface 
then hold it perfectly still until I give 
the word, then scoop hard toward the 
fish.” Slowly, foot by foot, the line was 
reeled in, bringing the unwilling victim 
nearer the net. The pliant rod bending 
like a ‘rainbow, taking up instantly 
every inch of slack line given. 

At last it was in sight; its glowing 
eyes could be plainly seen. There was 
fire there still and the fighting spirit 
was not broken. It was subdued 
through sheer exhaustion, and the head 
and shoulders were at last brought well 
within the rim of the net. “Now!” 
said Mr. Adams sharply, and Mr. Wood- 
hull drove the net back and upward. 
The fish dropped heavily in the bottom 
of the net and was lifted into the boat 
where it lay rolling from side to side, 
unspeakable iridescence of background 
and stripe showing brilliantly in the 
gathering dusk—one of the master- 
pieces of Divine conception. 

To tell which af the trio was most 
pleased would be difficult. The battle 
had been fought to a successful finish 
in a masterly manner by Mr. Adams, 
who, on seeing it safely landed threw 
his hat on the bottom of the boat and 
let out a regular Indian yell, a thing 
totally unexpected from that usually 
sedate man. Then, catching Matt’s head 
between his hands he touselled his hair 
in all directions in his exuberance of 
joy. The boy, who was down on his 
knees taking in every line of beauty 
of the fish said good naturedly: “Gosh, 
jest ’cause you done somethin’ no other 
livin’ man could’a done with a rig like 
that, I guess, the’s no sense in usin’ 
my head for a football but, jiminy 
crickets, ain’t he a beauty? I never 
seen a bass afore; what’ll he weigh? 
No 
heavier’n a straw much. Gosh, I never 
could a’done it, never.” “It, will weigh 
just about eight pounds,” said Mr. 
Adams, “and it is the first one I have 
ever taken on a fly although I have 
known for a long time that they will 
strike at a bright-colored fly just at 
dusk or in the early morning light, 
where the waters are absolutely quiet. 
I have friends who have taken many 
of them but it has always been done at 
the very headwaters of bays like this 
and where both salt and fresh waters 
meet. One might fish this way, too, for 
seasons together at the most promising 
places without getting one and it is 
that very thing that makes a capture 
like this the more to be prized. If it 
were possible I would send this away 
and have it mounted for my dining 
room.” “How mounted?” asked Matt, 
“you couldn’t keep a fish no time ’thout 
spoilin’.” Mr. Adams explained to the 
lad how taxidermists could skin a fish 
and draw the skin tightly over a form 
and dry and then paint it in its natural 
colors so that it would stay that way 
for ages. 


R. ADAMS never tired of telling 
the boy of such things. The boy’s 
walk in life was so narrow his 

desire to learn of the great world of 

which he knew so little, was almost pa- 

thetic. “We will clean and salt this 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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DO FISH DISTINGUISH FLY COLORS? 


THIS QUESTION IS RAISED NOT WITH THE IDEA OF TAKING ANY JOY OUT 
OF THE FLY-TIER’S LIFE BUT MERELY AS A MATTER OF CURIOSITY 


OW often, on wintry evenings, have 

I enjoyed looking over my fishing 

tackle with its gaudy palette of col- 
ored baits and as often there has arisen 
the question, “Do fish distinguish 
color”? Such a query naturally forces 
itself upon one whose activities happen 
to be confined largely to various aspects 
of color. However, I raise this question 
here not with the purpose of taking any 
of the joy out of the sportsman’s life, 
but merely to present briefly what is 


known concerning the color-vision of 


fishes. 

It is known that the visual sense of 
lower forms of animal life differs in 
many cases from that of normal man 
and a vast amount of investigation has 
revealed the fact that the visual sense 
of man is generally more highly de- 
veloped than that of most lower forms 
of life, as might very well be expected. 
Owing to the difficulties involved in the 
investigation of the vision of animals, in- 
sects, etc., the results in many cases are 
incomplete and conflicting; however, 
enough is known regarding the vision of 
fishes to be of some interest to the fish- 
erman. Furthermore, regardless of our 
prejudices, we should appreciate that 
scientific investigations must be. given 
much more weight than results obtained 
from uncontrolled and unsystematic ex- 
periments with various fishbaits, in vari- 
ous waters, on different days, and amid 
other variable conditions. 

Man sees brightness whether color- 
blind or not. A person with normal vi- 
sion sees color superimposed upon 
brightness. In other words, a rainbow 
appears to a color-blind person to be a 
colorless band brighter in the middle 
(yellow) and shading off gradually to 
lower brightnesses at the edges (red and 
violet). A red cherry appears of the 
same color as the foliage to a totally 
color-blind person, but the cherry would 
generally differ in brightness from the 
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foliage. Obviously the color-blind per- 
son also has form to guide him. If red 
and blue were presented to him he would 
note that they were different only as to 
brightness. There are many persons 
who are partially color-blind, red-blind- 
ness being the most common Lower 
forms of life exhibit visual senses of all 
classes represented by the totally color- 
blind, partially color-blind, and normal. 


HERE is strong evidence in the re- 
sults of many investigations, that 
fishes distinguish brightness or. lu- 

minosity and not color; in other words, 
that their vision corresponds roughly to 
that of the color-blind human being. 


Such experiments are carried out by the 


use of food on colored tiles, forceps, etc., 
and, of course, care is taken to eliminate 
odor, position, habit, etc., from vitiating 
the results. Numerous investigators 
have obtained no convincing proof that 
fishes discriminate color, but that they 
certainly distinguish differences in lumi- 
nosity. For @&xample, in one case food 
was placed on colored tiles and the fish 
took it readily from white and pale blue 
tiles and less readily from dark red and 
dark blue tiles. Obviously the results 
can be explained by brightness differ- 
ences alone. 

One investigator used dark red larvae 
and colored imitations made of wool. The 
fish appeared to show a decided prefer- 
ence for the red. In another case, two 
forceps were used, respectively green and 
red, and to the red one food was always 
attached. These two forceps were placed 
in the two compartments into which the 
tank was divided. Their positions were 
reversed in a haphazard manner and the 
fish was made to enter one compartment 
first during half the trials and the other 
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during the other trials. The food odor 
was present on the empty forceps and 
various other details were taken care of 
in a scientific manner. The fish never 
failed to bite the red one. In brief, the 
evidence gained in this investigation in- 
dicated that the fish (a chub) distin- 
guished color. The fish also discriminat- 
ed red from blue. 

Stained food has been used with some 
indication that fishes discriminated 
color somewhat as well as brightness. 
Other experiments have been conducted 
with beams of colored light projected 
through the water and the number of 
fish which gathered in the different 
beams was taken as evidence of color 
discrimination. However, it is impossi- 
ble, without an accurate. knowledge of 
the sensibility of the visual apparatus of 
fishes, to know the relative brightnesses 
of these lights and colors as they appear 
to the fishes, to conclude definitely 
whether or not the fish reacted to 
brightness or fo color differences or to 
both. 

Other investigators have used colored 
imitation baits with the general conclu- 
sions that their visibility to fish de- 
pended upon their luminosity or bright- 
ness and not upon their color. 

The writer once was having excellent 
luck with a red and yellow bait where 
bass were plentiful. For the sake of ex- 
periment this bait was replaced with cne 
of the same form and approximately of 
the same brightness, namely a dark and 
a light gray. No change of luck was 
experienced. 


N a brief article the vast amount of 
excellent and well controlled scientific 
investigations cannot be discussed 
fully. In the foregoing only a few chief 
points have been garnered from some 
of+the work, with the hope that sports- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 


Sometimes it seems to the angler who makes his own flies that a fish is tempted by the gorgeous color of his creations 
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WINTER WOODS 

"T HOUGH the weather is bitter and the snow 

whitens all the fields and woods, yet it is a fine 
time to be abroad and he is happy whose fortune 
leads him to the country. There is a fine exhilara- 
tion in plowing through the lots and into the woods 
and across swamps whose depths are frozen now, 
and whose inmost recesses can be explored. 

Only a few birds are about. Now and then a va- 
grant crow is seen flapping his slow way from one 
piece of woods to another, or half a dozen bluejays, 
that have been trying to earn a living about some 
warm spring hole, take to wing, and flying low along 
the ground, silently disappear among the white birch 
sprouts at the edge of the woods. From the thick 
foliage of a cedar tree, your approach may start a 
great barred owl, which, flying a short distance, 
alights and stooping forward stares at you with his 
huge brown eyes. Here he is wintering and here- 
abouts he will kill mice and shrews so long as the 
winter lasts. In this weather one may rarely see in 
the apple tree half a dozen pine grosbeaks, birds of 
the coldest winter time and, indeed, seen here but 
seldom. Most of them are plain gray, sometimes 
— a wash of olive, or even yellow, on the head and 


Not so rare are the little pine finches, or siskins, 
which at this season come whirling about in flocks 
of from five to fifty. They alight in some birch trees 
with a great noise, sit perfectly still for half a min- 
ute, and then pitch down in a close bunch to the 
surface of the snow, where they run about and pick 
up portions of the catkins of the birch, which the 
wind has scattered. An impulse sends them again 
up into the branches of the tree and again they fall 
from its limbs like apples being poured out of a bar- 
rel, and again cover the snow almost at your feet; 
but again something frightens them and this time 
they do not stop in the birch tree but whirl away like 
the down of the milkweed caught up by the autumn 
breeze and disappear from sight. Cold though they 
be, the winter woods are pleasant. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE DAM 
ANY of us have visited and enjoyed the Yellow- 
stone Park, and those who have never been 
there hope some day to see its wonders. These 
attractions are of many sorts and it is felt by all 
that nothing should be done to make them less 
alluring. 

The statements on another page, as to the effect 
of the proposed Yellowstone irrigation dam on the 
public enjoyment of the park, thus possess a keen . 
interest for everyone. 

No man is more competent to write on this par- 
ticular subject than Mr. Shiras. An outdoor man 
of great experience, an accomplished field-natural- 
ist and the leader in wild life photography, his ex- 
perience and his judgment carry compelling weight. 
For a number of seasons he camped for long periods 


on the shores of Yellowstone Lake near where the 


upper river enters it, and there studied the condi- 
tions about the lake and the ways of the wild ani- 
mals living on its borders and in the valley of the 
stream which supplies it. 

Mr. Shiras’ experience is not confined to the 
Yellowstone Lake. He has seen other lakes whose 
outlets have been dammed and whose waters have 
been raised and this enables him definitely to pre- 
dict what would follow the raising of the waters of 
Yellowstone Lake. His opinion is thus entitled to 
respectful consideration and to most people what 
he says will be convincing. 

In view of the ruin of scenery threatened by this 
raising of the lake, and the consequent danger of 
diverting elsewhere the tourist travel which now 
goes to Montana, one would suppose that the gen- 
eral feeling in that great state would be against 
the proposition, and so we believe it is. Individual 
citizens all over the state and various newspapers 
express the opinion that the proposed dam seriously 
threatens the Yellowstone Park and so indirectly 
endangers the development of the State of Montana. 
Those most earnest in behalf of the project seem 
to be the local people, who have something direct- 
ly to gain by carrying it through. 


THE VANISHING ANTELOPE 

HE disappearance of the pronghorn antelope 

before the increasing settlement of the western 
country has long been a matter of regret to natural- 
ists. Most states have passed laws to protect this 
species but in some places the law is wholly disre- 
garded and it is generally the fact that everywhere 
the numbers of antelope have been so reduced that 
the killing of even a single one by a law breaker is 
a very serious matter. 

For some years occasional reports have come in 
of a very few antelope seen in Eastern Colorado 
and Western Nebraska, in portions of. the sand 
hill country in the western part of that state. From 
time to time a few have been seen in the country 
tributary to the North Platte River. Recently we 
are told that small herds of antelope are frequently 
seen in the breaks of the Platte River not very dis- 
tant from Lodgepole, Nebraska, and also in the 
hills in Garden County, that state. 

Farmers long settled in the country express the 
opinion that the antelope of late years have some- 
what increased. Groups of ten or twelve are some- 
times seen and rather more frequently than a few 
years ago. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
at this season of the year the antelope are not scat- 
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tered out, but gather together in considerable 
groups. In old times it was not unusual to see herds 
that numbered several thousand. Such herds were 
the mere collecting together on the wintering 
ground of many little groups of antelope that had 
migrated from their summer homes to the protected 
ranges where they passed the winter. 

Though in Mexico and at certain points on the 
southern border of the United States antelope are 
still abundant, the form which used to range on the 
plains seems to be on the road to extinction. On 
the Bison Range, near Dixon, Montana, and at the 
Wind Cave National Park, there are some few 
under fence contributed to these ranges by the 
Boone and Crockett Club. There are a few antelope 
in the Yellowstone Park, some in Western Nebras- 
ka and Wyoming and, according to report, a con- 
siderable number in Northern Nevada and South- 
ern Oregon. Nevertheless, this unique species is 
disappearing and every man who can exercise a 
bit of influence to protect it and to lengthen its 
existence in the United States should exercise that 
influence. 


FUR PRICES AND FURS 
FROM several points of view the threatened ex- 

tinction of the fur-bearers of this country is a 
very serious matter. 

The naturalist views the diminution of these 
species with regret, the farmer—although he does 
not know it—is interested in the protection of cer- 
tain small carnivorous animals which destroy ani- 
mals that harm his crops, and the fur trader and 
fur manufacturer feel alarmed at the diminishing 
quantity of fur handled and the tremendous prices 
that are being paid for this fur. 

The economic question is of great importance to 
the country at large, and many people are inter- 
ested in it. The work of trappers, of fur buyers, 
and of the furriers who dress, dye and finally man- 
ufacture the furs into garments, is threatened. The 
sale of furs amounts to many millions of dollars 
annually, and even in a single city the investment 
in plants that deal with furs is estimated at between 
two hundred and three hundred millions of dollars. 

Within the past few years prices have soared. 
Some of us can remember when a boy was lucky 
if he got from six to ten cents for a muskrat skin. 
Lately they have sold at five dollars. Beaver, which 
in 1915 were worth $17, recently sold for $38.50. 
Otter rose from $14 to $101, and red fox has quad- 
rupled in value. There are many other examples. 
As prices increase, the supply diminishes. It has 
been declared that in the winter of 1918 and 1919 
th: supply of muskrats was fifty per cent short of 
normal, and that of the following winter was again 
fift: per cent less. In Wisconsin, trappers in 1917 
took 800,000 muskrats, in 1918 less than 300,000, 
and in 1919 about 150,000. The high prices induce 
many people to take to trapping and this results in 
a still further diminution of the animals. We must 
look for a remedy for this, Priées in the raw fur 
market, however, have now fallen. 

Many North American states and provinces have 
close seasons for fur-bearing animals and this helps 
to lessen their destruction, at a time when their 
hides have little or no value. All states should 
have a longer close time and a shorter open season 
than now. Most fur-bearing animals should not be 
trapped before the beginning of January, and the 
trapping should stop about the first of March. Some 
provinces of Canada require a royalty to be paid on 
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all skins taken, and these skins must be inspected 
and stamped, before they can be sold. This brings 
the catch of fur under the immediate eye of the au- 
thorities and permits some control and regulation 
of the trade. 

In all states it would pfebably be wise to have 
laws enacted placing all furs in the hands of the 
game or conservation commission, The commission 
should have full power to establish the seasons, 
changing them when needful and even putting com- 
plete protection on any species that seem to require 
it. It would be wise also to establish preserves for 
fur-bearers where they could not be molested at 
any time. Such preserves would serve as centers 
from which the surrounding country might be 
stocked. 

Fur farming has been talked about for nearly 
fifty years and experiments have been made with 
certain species of animals. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that as yet any very noteworthy results have | 
been attained except in the matter of rearing black 
foxes. In some places, this has proved profitable, 
but perhaps rather from the sale of living animals 
than from the sale of fur. 

_ Before long this matter will demand attention by 
business men. The sooner it is taken up, the better 
for the fur trade. 


HUNTING 

HE term “hunting” is one which is used in 
many different senses according to locality. 
In England, for example, it has to do with riding 
after hounds, in pursuit of the fox—cross country 
riding in other words—although in old times the 
riders and their packs followed the deer. The 

hunter is of course unarmed. 

In the good old days in America, hunting meant 
still-hunting or stalking; that is, approaching the 
game by stealth, the hunter pitting his woodcraft 
against the keen senses of the large wild game. 
Later it was used in speaking of the chase of the 
buffalo on horseback. Still-hunting having become 
a lost art in the United States, the term has of 
late years had a broader application, being used 
first in speaking of the killing of large game and 
later of the killing of any game, so that today we 
hear of duck hunting, dove hunting, and in the 
course of time we may hear of robin hunting or 
sparrow hunting. 

When a whole community turns out to destroy 
tame and long preserved deer in a settled country, 
as used to be the case on Long Island, that is still 
called hunting; and so in the old world, when kings 
visit preserves and they have the domesticated wild 
animals driven by stands, from which they kill all 
they can, we hear again of hunting. 

With the increase of population and with the 
changed conditions which modify the sense in which 
the word was originally used, the special signifi- 
cance of this word as of other words used in a par- 
ticular sense will pass away. 


MT. McKINLEY PARK APPROPRIATION 
THE Appropriation Committee of the House of 
Representatives has awarded the sum of $8,000 
to the Mt. McKinley National Park, Alaska, for the 
purpose of game protection. 

While this amount is small, a start in the right 
direction has been made, and, judiciously expended, 
will greatly help to lessen the danger to the wild 
life of that region which the approach of the rail- 
road has made imminent. 
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THE MIGRATIONS OF MARINE FISHES 


THE VAST OCEAN STILL SHROUDS IN |MYSTERY THE COMING 
AND GOING OF ITS FISHES, EVEN ALONG WELL-KNOWN SHORES 


HE migration of marine fishes is an 

involved subject difficult to study 

and not at all thoroughly under- 
stood. As far as is known, their mi- 
gration resolves itself into three types 
or may be a combination of any of the 
three. First, there is movement north 
or south or along some coastline; sec- 
ond, there may be movement to and from 
the coast; third, the fish may migrate 
down into the ocean’s depths or up to 
the surface. 

Certain northern fishes occurring at 
the surface and coastwise extend south- 
ward at greater depths into lower lat- 
itudes; for example, the angler (Lo- 
phius piscatorious). The angler is ab- 
sent from the shores of Long Island, 
New York, during the summer months 
and of common occurrence there in 
winter. We have seen a large speci- 
men taken in late fall from the Hud- 
son River at New York City. Further 
north this species occurs coastwise 
throughout the year. The probabilities 
are that it comes to our shores from 
deeper water close by, not from consid- 
erable distances further north. 

On the other hand, certain fishes 
which are common on Long Island 
shores only in summer, may be found 
late in the fall widely scattered further 
out under twenty-five fathoms or so, 
after they have left inshore localities. 
Such are the summer flounder (Para- 
lichthys dentatus) and the common sea 
robin (Prionotus carolinus). There is 
instfficient data to show whether they 
are present here in moderately deep 
water throughout the winter, and the 
chances are that they have at least 
some southward movement along the 
coast. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that by merely moving off- 
shore such species would have a larger 
territory in which to spread. This 
factor combined with their not being 
very active fish would make them in- 
conspicuous and easily overlooked. 

Certain fishes have a well marked 
daily movement up and down. The 
lantern fishes which were at one time 
supposed to be found only in the inter- 
mediate depths of the ocean come to 
the surface at night. It is probable 
also that certain fishes come up to the 
shore at night from somewhat deeper 
water where they have been spending 
the day, for instance, large-eyed red 
tropical species with relationship to 
other similar forms whose habitat is 
entirely in deeper water. It may be, 
on the other hand, that they are mere- 
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A lantern fish ( Lampanyctus) 


ly in hiding during the day time, and 
come out at night-fall. 

The cod is a familiar species which 
reaches Long Island waters with the 
advent of the colder months, It almost 
surely migrates in schools along the 
shore. Similarly the bluefish and the 
weakfish come up from the south along 
the shore in spring to spend the sum- 
mer in these waters. 


HE young of a great many fishes 
require comparatively in-shore 
waters, and in such cases adults 

move in-shore about the breeding time. 
Ground sharks (Carcharhinus) which 
enter Great South Bay in mid-summer 
doubtless do so for the express purpose 


of giving birth to their young, just as. 


the shad and other “anadromous” fishes 
run up the rivers to spawn, but it 
seems improbable that these forms are 
anything but coastwise at any time of 
the year. Any extensive migration 
which they may have is probably along 
the coast, with a north-south factor. 


Small dolphin, taken Dec. 4, 1906 


Practically nothing is known of gen- 
eral movements among the true off- 
shore species, the dolphin and the 
oceanic bonito. Their small schools 
certainly cover vast distances in erratic 
wandering for food. It seems probable 
that when spawning they congregate in 
schools of much larger size, but there 
is little or no data to bear out this 
hypothesis. On December 4, 1906, the 
writer came upon such a large school 
of the small dolphin (Coryphaena 
equisetis) in the tropical Pacific at ap- 
proximately 10 degrees north and 119 
degrees west. The single specimen ob- 
tained was a female full of spawn 
about a foot long. This locality is near 


the northerly limits of the Doldrum 
belt, whence the natural drift of ,the 
currents would carry the young west- 
ward in the trades, northward along 
the Asiatic shore and thence distribute 
them throughout the North Pacific. 


N interesting discussion of the 

movements of fresh-water fishes 

is quoted below from a recently 
published book on Lake Mazinkuckee, 
Indiana, by Evermann and Clark.* 
[Eprrors.] 


FISH MOVEMENTS IN AN INDI- 


ANA LAKE 


N a body of water as small as Lake 

Maxinkuckee and with no consider- 

able tributary streams or outflow, 
the movements of the fishes are neces- 
sarily much restricted. There are, 
however, certain movements that may 
be considered, as follows: ; 

From one depth to another:—Move- 
ments of this kind occur at various 
times. 

a. During the summer, when the 
deeper parts of the lake are abundantly 
supplied with absorbed oxygen, certain 
species, such as the wall-eyed pike and 
to some extent the small-mouth black 
bass, the large-mouth bass, the bluégill 
and the yellow perch, will be found in 
deep water. This is particularly true 
of the wall-eyed pike; of the other spe- 
cies named it is true only to a very 
limited extent. In the fall, even as 
early as September, the oxidation of 
the vast amount of dead plankton 
which during the summer has been 
slowly falling to the bottom of the lake 
in a continuous shower from above, 
will have exhausted the supply of 
oxygen in the deep water. The wall- 
eyed pike and other fishes which were 
able to live there during the summer 
are now forced to move up to shallower 
depths to which, fortunately, they are 
able to adapt themselves. This move- 
ment is not usually until toward the 
end of September or in October. By 
the middle of October they have come 
out into water 30 to 45 feet deep and 
may be taken on or about the bars 
between those depths. Later in the 


“Lake Maxinkuckee: A Physical and Biologi- 
cal Survey. By Barton Warren Evermann and 
Howard Walton Clark 2 volumes. IHus- 
trated. $3.50 in Indiana and $5.25 outside the 
State. Publication No. 7. Indiana Conserva- 
tion Commission. 1920. This is a very inter- 
esting reference work for the fresh-water angler 
with a taste for natural history. 
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season they will be found at still more 
shallow depths. Whether they return 
to deeper: water during the winter has 
not been definitely determined. It is 
known that they are in relatively shal- 
low water during the spring where they 
remain until in June, or early in July; 
then they go to deeper water. 


HERE is another seasonal move- 
ment from greater to lesser depths 
and back again, that is probably 

not related in any way to the oxygen 
content of the water, but which is 
caused chiefly by temperature differ- 
ences. This manifests itself in a num- 
ber of ways, of which a few illustra- 
tions may be given: The little stickle- 
back, Eucalia inconstans, prefers rela- 
tively cold water. During the summer 
and early fall they may not ordinarily 
be found in water less than 15 to 20 
fest in depth; indeed, they seem to go 
down to the depths which mark the 
maximum for Chara and other aquatic 
vegetation. In all of our summer sein- 
ing operations about the lake only one 
stickleback was »btained; but in the 
late fall and during the winter, speci- 
mens were frequently obtained when 
dredging in 4- to 12-foot water. Dur- 
ing summer dredging they were found 
only in considerably greater depths. 
Evidently these little fish remain dur- 
ing the warm summer months: at con- 
siderable depths, and some, not all, come 
out into shallower water only when the 
temperature there has become equally 
cool. 

Then again, young of many of the 
fishes of the lake, especially basses, 
bluegills and perch, are found in great- 
est abundance during the summer in 
shallow water near shore where they 
not only find protection in the masses 
of vegetation which they inhabit but 
where they also find an abundant sup- 
ply of suitable food. But as fall comes 
on, and the shallow water near shore 
becomes more and more cold until finally 
near the freezing point, these young 
fishes move out into deeper and slight- 
ly warmer water and secrete themselves. 
in the masses of Chara, Nitella and 
other vegetation. There they spend the 
winter, returning to shallower water in 
the spring. 


TILL another movement occurs late 
in the fall, usually not until after 
the first frosts have come, when 

several species of small fishes gather up 
in unusual numbers in shallow water 
along the shore. The species most con- 
cerned are the straw-colored minnow 
(Notropis blennius), the Cayuga min- 
now, (Notropis cayuga), the blunt- 
nosed minnow (Pimephales notatus), 
the skipjack (Labidesthes sicculus), the 
grayback minnow (Fundulus diaphanus 
menona), and the log perch (Percina 
caprodes). Each of these species is 
found at all times in greater or less 
numbers pretty well distributed in shal- 
low water everywhere along shore. But 
in the fall they gather up in schools. 
Sometimes these schools are of immense 
size, containing many thousands of in- 
dividuals. The different species men- 
tioned are present numerically usually in 
the order named, and there will be 
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along with them a few individuals of 
several other small fishes, chiefly Cy- 
prinide. Usually the skipjacks and log 
perch school by themselves. The log 
perch schools come earlier than the 
others; in 1913, they were first noticed 
in large numbers on October 3, when a 
school of 100 to 200 or more was seen 
at Johnson’s pier on Long Point. They 
were lying quietly on the clear sandy 
bottom or moving slowly about in shal- 
low water. The same school was ob- 
served on several subsequent days. On 
the same day, October 3, a large school 
of skipjacks was seen near the same 
place. Others were seen later and con- 
tinued to be noted as opportunity af- 
forded so long as our observations were 
kept up, or until October 31. 


HE very large schools of small 
fishes that may be seen along the 
shore in the fall consist, however, 

chiefly of the species of Notropis men- 
tioned, particularly Notrom blennius 
and N. cayuga, and do not appear until 
some time later. Perhaps the largest 
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to water-dogs which crawl up close to 
shore and devour the fishes in consid- 
erable numbers. It may be a reaction 
to temperature. 


HERE is still another movement 
that occurs daily during the sum- 
mer and early fall. We refer to 

the coming of bass and other fishes into 
shallow water at night. This is a well- 
marked movement and occurs more or 
less evidently every still night in sum- 
mer, especially in August and Septem- 
ber. The species that participate are 
both large- and small-mouth black bass, 
rock bass, yellow perch, wall-eyed pike, 
dogfish and even suckers and catfish. 
This movement is clearly a factor in the 
feeding habits of the species concerned ; 
they evidently come at night into shal- 
low water along shore for the purpose 
of feeding upon the young and small ; 
fishes and other life found there, espe- 
cially insects which oviposit in the 
water surface near shore. 

For this reason seining operations 
along shore at night were always inter- 
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A muskrat’s winter house, Bristol County, Mass. 


schools ever noted by us were seen on 
November 5, 1907. On that day the 
shallow water on the east side of Lost 
Lake was alive with small fishes all the 
way from the Bardsley .cottage to the 
south end of the lake. More than a 
bushel were caught at a single haul 
with a 12-foot seine. There were actu- 
aly millions of them, chiefly Notropis 
cayuga. In other places Notropis blen- 
nius was the most abundant species. 

These schools seen in the fall vary 
much in size, from small to very large. 
They are seen to best advantage on 
still, bright sun-shiny days, even when 
the air is quite cold. They are seen 
most often about or under piers or 
boats. 

We are unable at this time to explain 
why these small fishes collect in schools 
and come out into shallow water in the 
fall. It evidently has no relation to 
their feeding habits or their breeding 
habits; nor does it appear to be for 
the purpose of getting away from the 
bass and other carnivorous fishes; as a 
matter of fact many of them fall prey 


esting, because species could then be 
gotten which could not ordinarily be 
found there in day time. 

The intelligent anglers, well aware of 
this habit, particularly of the large- 
mouth bass and the wall-eyed pike, will 
be found trolling or casting near shore 
in the evening. And the enthusiasts 
who fish after dark know that it is 
worth while to do their casting and 
trolling near shore at the edges of the 
rushes and other vegetation.—Evermann 
& Clark, in “Lake Maxinkuckee.” 


AN ACCIDENT IN NATURE 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

AM writing of an accident I ob- 

served while on a fishing trip this 
summer on a Michigan Lake. 

Among grass near shore and in about. 
one foot of water, a fish was seen 
floundering about helpless, and could 
make no headway in escaping. It ap- 
peared to have two large flabby whitish, 
fleshy masses on each side of its head 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE GRASS- 
HOPPER FLY 


N the waters where I fish, the sea- 
son of 1918 was remarkable for 
the veritable swarms of grass- 
hoppers; their numbers were such that 
they destroyed a lot of cattle feed and 


GCRASSHOPPE RP FLY. 


reduced the hay crop by as much as 50 
per cent. in some cases. 

At the times when they were flying 
they literally spotted the river, and 
they were so thick upon the water that 
it was difficult to find a gap in the pro- 
cession of floating insects of sufficient 
size to warrant the attempt being made 
to induce a fish to take an artificial 
imitation in preference to the natural 
insects which were anything but few 
and far between. 

It is not much good putting one’s fly 
into a mass of grasshoppers where pos- 
sibly none are more than @ght or nine 
inches away from each other. About 
the only ‘thing to do when conditions 
are so bad, is to watch out upstream 
for an open space in the floating insects 
and then put one’s fiy in this place as 
it comes over the feeding fish. .Fortu- 
nately, however, it was not quite so bad 
as this all the time; if it had been, 
very few trout would have been caught. 


of a considerably lighter color than 
those of proceeding years. Possi- 
bly this was due to the large numbers 
ané to the limited amount of food; 


Te average “hopper last year was 
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WE. are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITors. ] 


several other observers remarked on this 
variation in color, but fortunately I had 
a number of grasshopper flies dressed to 
a generally lighter shade than the fly 
described in the original notes, pub- 
lished in the August, 1919, number of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

The grasshopper fly of the 1917 series 
was dressed as follows: 

Body—Quill dyed naples yellow (No. 
29, shade 8). 

Body Hackle—Same color but a shade 
lighter. 

Tail—Mallard (barred feather). 

Wings—Pheasant. 

Cheeks—Primrose yellow, pale (No. 
19, shade 1). 

Neck Hackle—A few turns of ginger. 

The only difference between this fly, 
which for convenience can be called the 
“medium” dressing and the “light pat- 
tern, which I tried out in 1918, was that 
the body was a quill dyed a shade of 
greenish white (No. 15, shade 2). The 
body hackle was a similar color but 


lighter, and the wings were a very pale 
pheasant wing feather. 

The fly was tied on Nos. 8, 9 and 10 
Pennel limeneck eyed heoks. There is 
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no doubt about the killing qualities of 
this fly, as some of the following inci- 
dents will show: At the same time the 
fact must not be lost sight of that these 
fish are by no means unsophisticated. 
They are fished for very determinedly 
every day in the season by a large num- 
ber of people who employ every imag- 
inable contrivance to catch them; the 
most popular device being a grasshopper 
on a hook. 


bee 


N_more than one occasion when 
conditions were just right for 
observing, I saw two fish 

simultaneously dart at the fly as 
it fell on the smooth surface of a 
deep pool. Each time one of the con- 
testants was successful and got caught, 
and they were not very small fish either. 
On another occasion I had intended to 
finish up the day’s fishing at a certain 
pool. The water in it is quite 10 feet 
deep and there is only a barely per- 
ceptible current so that usually the sur- 
face is like glass. However, on this day 
there was a good wind and the surface 
was ruffled somewhat. When I arrived 
at the pool I saw two other men there 
already. They were seated on the high 
bank that overhung the river on the op- 
posite side to that which I was on, and 
they were fishing with. grasshoppers. 
One was seated at the head of the pool 
and the other at a point about 60 yards 
below his friend, and it was towards the 
middle of this 60 yards that I directed 
my steps. 

When I arrived close enough to the 
stream to observe I saw that the fish 
were well on the feed. Every few sec- 
onds the splashing rise of a trout at a 
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grasshopper was to be seen somewhere 
in the pool, and I commenced by casting 
over the nearest fish. + 

During my short stay of about 20 min- 
utes I caught 9 fish and never moved 
very far from my original position. 
Neither of the men on the other side 
caught a single fish while I was there. 
One of them, with whom I am well ac- 


quainted, has the reputation of being 
a good fisherman with the natural in- 
sect, but although the fish were feeding 
in earnest they would not look at nh 
baited hook, for the reason that it i 
impossible to impart a natural appear- 
ance to a grasshopper that has a hook 
stuck through its vitals. . 

On the other hand I was catching fish 
about as fast as I have ever done and 
when I did stop fishing it was not be- 
cause I couldn’t catch any more, but be- 
cause I had caught the limit. 

Unfortunately the really decent sized 
fish, that this place is reputed to hold, 
were not feeding.. Usually they feed 
close to the overhanging bank, but the 
presence of the two men on that side, 
and their motions when they slung out 
their hooks were responsible for the ex- 
tra caution of the large trout. 


'HILE I was fishing in this pool I 
happened to notice one fish that 
rose twice at a floating grass- 

hopper without taking it, but the third 
time he rose he took the ’hopper. This 
unpleasant habit is formed by the con- 
stant pricking they get when taking 
grasshoppers that are on hooks. 


They see a grasshopper and rise at 
it, but purposely refrain from taking it; 
if the grasshopper is jerked away, they 
know from past experience that is dan- 
gerous, but if the grasshopper keeps on 
floating unconscious of any disturbance 
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in its immediate vicinity, the fish rises 
again and takes the insect. 

In 1917 I noticed trout which made 
one fake rise before taking the grass- 
hopper, but I had never seen a fish de- 
liberately make two fake rises before 
he took the fly. 

I cast my fly over this particular 
fish, and kept my eyes glued to the 
fly, disregarding anything else. The 
fish rose twice within an inch or two 
of my fly, and the third time he rose, 
the fly vanished. I struck and eventu- 
ally landed the fish. There is not 
much doubt but that the fish make 
these false rises deliberately, as a 
means of protection. It is ridiculous to 
suppose for one minute that a trout 
would miss a grasshopper that is float- 
ing on the surface of a slow-flowing 
stream, when the same fish is able to 
take, without trouble, insects which are 
hurried past in swift water, unless in 
the former case the fish acts with 
malice aforethought. 

It is a very annoying habit for the 
fish to get into, because one naturally 
strikes when one sees the surface-dis- 
turbing rise of a trout, seemingly, right 
on top of one’s fly; but should it happen 
to be a fake rise, then the fish becomes 
frightened at seeing the fly pulled 
away, and he ceases to feed and possi- 
bly communicates his fears to other 
fish in the vicinity, by his actions. 


N another day I was fishing. a 
O small side stream and having just 

- landed a good fish I was walking 
up stream round a bend in the creek to 
another likely spot. 


The part that I was passing along 
as not being considered worth fishing 
has a broad shallow without the faintest 
sign of any hiding places for fish, and 
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the stream furthermore was excep- 
tionally low with a barely perceptible 
current. It was the sort of place that 
ordinarily no one would give a second 
glance at, with the expectation of get- 
ting any fish. I was walking along 
the edge of a bank about 3 feet high, : 
and was drying my fly which had beén 
thoroughly saturated during its con- 


nection with the recently caught trout. 
A short distance along this bend there 
was a slight contraction of the channel 
which caused the current to speed up 
sufficiently to cause a gentle ripple. 

In order to test the dryness of my fly 
I cast it at the top of this little ripple 
and was watching it come dancing 
down the little waves, when I noticed a 
good sized fish coming down stream 
towards the ripple. The fish was trav- 
elling at a great pace and I naturally 
supposed that my presence on the edge 
of the overhanging bank, with the sun 
at my back, had frightened the fish 
and that it was headed for the deeper 
water below where I was at that time, 
and from which I had just taken a fish. 

But, no, the trout had other inten- 
tions; he did not intend :to climb out 
on the bank and make faces at me, al- 
though if he had done so, it would 
hardly have surprised me more than 
what actually happened. The fish 
which had been out in the shallow 
water feeding on grasshoppers had evi- 
dently seen my fly fall on the surface. 

Keeping his vision focussed on it, to 
the exclusion of everything else, he 
came down stream through the ripple, 
turned around at the bottom and took 
my fly as it passed over him. 

The whole performance was in full 
view and the actual taking of the fly 
could not have been more than 18 feet 
away from where I was standing. I 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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PHEASANTS AND GROUSE IN 
MICHIGAN 
_ To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Fe following extract is from a let- 
ter I received from the Chief 
Deputy of the Michigan Game Depart- 
ment, David R. Jones. I have Mr. 
Jones’ permission to send you this as it 
gives up to date information as to 
what Michigan is doing in the way of 
raising and distributing pheasants, and 
gives the Department’s opinion as to 
the success of planting pheasants. 

“In regard to Ringnecked pheasants 
I will say that it is the opinion of the 
writer and this department that we 
have passed any possible experimental 
stage for Michigan. I travel around 
the State considerably and during the 
last few weeks I have been in at least 
a dozen different localities where farm- 
ers and sportsmen aver that they have 
more Ringnecks than any other locality 
in the State, and I have spent consid- 
erable time going about various neigh- 
borhoods at their request to give them 
an opportunity to show me the num- 
bers of birds on their farms and in ad- 
jacent cover. With reasonable protec- 
tion the Ringnecked pheasant is in 
Michigan to stay. 

“We liberated in the different coun- 
ties, seven thousand birds from the 
Farm this season and distributed forty 
thousand eggs among sportsmen and 
farmers; that means at least an aggre- 
gate of eighteen to twenty thousand 
birds added to the. results of two pre- 
vious years’ efforts. Everybody seems 
to be interested in helping to boost the 
work, and we believe that within the 
next year or two we will have them so 
securely planted that we can turn the 
efforts of the State Farm to the propa- 
gation of Hungarian pheasants, pinnat- 
ed grouse, and other varieties of game 
best adapted to Michigan conditions.” 

I have had several reports of pheas- 
ants during the winter time here in 
Michigan being seen budding on the 
poplar and birch trees. One farmer in 
Gladwin County has now for three 
years written me relative to the wild 
birds nesting on his farm and he al- 
ways tells of the pheasants; that they 
seem to be increasing and that for 
three years at least these birds have 
maintained themselves in the wild state 
in that locality. 

The Turtle Lake Club near Hillman, 
Alpena County, Michigan, has been 
liberating pheasants of its own raising 
for some time, and this fall I ran 
across them frequently; in one cover I 
put up forty or fifty birds. They were 
disconcerting to the dog in hunting 
ruffed grouse as they are such runners, 
but occasionally one would be cornered 
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and he would get away as lively and 
certainly with more racket than the 
ruffed grouse. I saw one cock over six 
miles from where he was liberated. 

The comeback of ruffed grouse this 
year has been remarkable. It was only 
three or four years ago that they were 
almost extinct. This fall they were 
very plentiful and a closed season for 
two years and a shortened and restrict- 
ed bag coupled with good breeding sea- 
sons has made the difference. If a stop 
could be put to the automobile hunters 
slaughtering these birds on the road- 
side, it would be a great thing. They 
seem fascinated with the whir of an 
automobile and the automobile hunter 
is not a sportsman; he shoots them off 
the ground or out of a tree; pays no 
attention to the law as to season or 
bag limit and is a great exterminator 
of partridges. Especially is this true 
in some parts of the Upper Peninsula 
and the roads through our jack pine 
plains in the Lower Peninsula furnish 
excellent opportunity for this slaughter. 

We would have little trouble keeping 
a fair supply of grouse, notwithstand- 
ing all these drawbacks if the game 
covers were systematically trapped for 
vermin and so-called forest fires were 
stopped. The spring fires occur at the 
nesting time. 

The jack pine plains of the northern 
part of the Lower Peninsula of Mich- 
igan are fertile breeding places for 
grouse but they are burned nearly every 
year and could be very easily and in- 
expensively protected against fire if 
the State would only checkerboard 
them with fire breaks and go over these 
fire breaks every year with a drag or 
spring-tooth harrow or a disk—any- 
thing to kill the fern and weed growth. 
Too often is the door locked after the 
horse has been stolen. 

W. B. MerSsHON, Michigan. 


WATER POWER AND NATIONAL 
PARKS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
pease and water power plants 
have nearly the whole country as a 
field for development while our Na- 
tional Parks are limited to a small 
area and should be inviolate. 
The opportunities for irrigation and 
water power projects are practically 
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inexhaustible. There has been consid- 
erable discussion lately ‘in regard to 
using Yellowstone Lake for irrigation 


‘and power purposes; the value of any 


such proposition depends entirely upon 
the extent of the drainage area tribu- 
tary to the reseryoir it fills. 

Yellowstone Lake is situated prac- 
tically on the Continental Divide and 
has a small drainage basin with half 
the annual precipitation of our eastern 
states. 

Even if practicable to drain the lake 
by means of tunnels it would be of no 
permanent value as the means of re- 
filling the lake each year are limited. 

A far more practicable proposition 
exists on the Big Horn River, the main 
branch of Yellowstone River, and the 
main river itself, as far as length and 
drainage basin is concerned. 

A dam at the mouth of Big Horn 
Cafion would have a drainage area of 
twenty thousand square miles which 
would furnish water. for two hundred 
thousand acres of land adjacent and 
power to produce electricity for two 
trans-continental railroads in the vi- 
cinity, for which there is a demand. 

The State of Montana would derive 
a much greater benefit by developing 
the use of the Big Horn River than 
that of the Yellowstone. As a matter 
of fact private capital is not seeking 
investment in irrigation or water 
power projects, preferring to leave this 
work to the Government, which profits 

ore by such expendit:... ‘an is pos- 
sible for any private sun. 

Jackson Lake, with the 
tains for a background, ich forms 
one of the grandest scenic . «vs in the 
United States, has already been appro- 
priated by the government for irriga- 
tion purposes to its detriment as a 
pleasure ground for the people. 

The construction of a _ reservoir 
means the destruction of trees and 
grazing up to the flood level. When 
the water is drawn off the dead trees 
and slimy mud flats present a most 
disagreeable appearance. Little effort 
is made to remove the dead trees as the 
cost is considerable and no commer- 
cial advantage derived therefrom. 

Last October I was on a ranch in 
Wyoming where a farmer had built a 
reservoir from which he irrigated a 
hundred acres. He always left suffi- 
cient water for raising bass and as a 
duck pond. 

I was invited to shoot a few ducks 
with the farmer’s son. As we got to 
the dam the ducks rose gradually 
from the pond and commenced to cir- 
cle about so that we had good shooting. 
There must have been several thousand 
ducks on the pond, among them canvas 
backs, red-heads and mallards, besides 
several varieties of smaller ducks. 


ron Moun- 
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A day later I came by this place and 
met the farmer returning from the 
pond with seventeen ducks he had just 
killed. 

Besides deriving a revenue from 
bass, he charged five dollars to each 
person for an evening and morning’s 
shooting at the pond. 

This lake always presented an 
agreeable appearance as the mud flats 
on the bottom were never exposed and 
no great loss of water was occasioned 
thereby. 

It seems to me a good idea for the 
Government and State authorities in 
granting water rights to require the 
conduits in reservoirs to be placed high 
enough in the dams to insure always 
a reasonable amount of water to be 
left in the reservoirs, as a sanitary 
measure, for the propagation of fish 
and that the trees destroyed by the 
reservoir be removed. 

A fine body of water producing food 
for fish and fowl, is a better and more 
healthful proposition than a dirty mud 
flat covered with decaying vegetation. 

The increase in. the number of these 
small reservoirs should be greatly en- 
couraged for besides adding a hundred 
dollars, in value, per acre to the land 
watered a large quantity of fish food 
can be produced where such food is 
scarce and consequently in great de- 
mand. 


EDWARD GILLETTE, Wyoming. 


BRINGING HIM UP RIGHT 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


RECENT article in FOREST AND 
STREAM, must have touched the 
conscience of every sportsman who 
read it and sent him back in memory 
to the struggle he had as a boy to get 
his chance at the sports to be had with 
gun and rod. . 
Perhaps there was a boy in your 
“gang” who had a 12 gauge, single 
barrel gun and maybe you chopped 
wood every morning during the week 
to earn money to buy paper shells and 
powder and shot, yes and wads (thin 
and thick) and maybe you can remem- 
ber how you and George and Roy sat 
up in the old garret room and loaded 
these shells, and dreamed of the trip 
next Saturday—and how good you 
were until parental consent was given 
for you to go down to the “big slough” 
and how you all three huddled down in 
a carefully constructed blind and wait- 
ed for a bunch of ruddies to feed in 
toward the shore close enough for a pot 
shot; also the disappointment when a 
shot far down the lake sent them sus- 
piciously back toward the open water 
and then again the hope as they quieted 
down and fed closer in. You remem- 
ber the advice from the other two: “Get 
three of ’em in line, Red”—and “wait 
until you can see their eyes”—“I’ve got 
another shell all ready, maybe you can 
get another whack at ’em.” Then the 
supreme moment when with “three of 
’em in line” and just as you touched 
the trigger, two more sailed into range 
of your pattern and before the smoke 
cloud had cleared away another shell 
had been forced into the breech and a 
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second shot had brought down three 
more and you looked up to see old 
Shep (the best retriever you have ever 
owned) swimming after a cripple and 
how you ran in as far as you could to 
give that duck a load of 5’s so that 
your faithful old pal could get him. 

You have been there, and you don’t 
need to blow your nose nor try to make 
me believe you’ve got a cinder in your 
eye; for even if George has become a 
prominent minister and Roy a contrac- 
tor you can live over those days with 
the boy or girl for whom you are plan- 
ing and saving now. 

Supposing in. those days that I have 
brought to your memory you had 
waked one Christmas morning to find a 
little 410 standing by your bed, and 
Sister had given you a real leather belt 
filled with yellow shells with brass 
rims, and Mother had given you a 
khaki suit and a pair of high boots 
that laced nearly to the knee and sup- 
pose a setter pup was struggling 
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from hunting with some of the clean- 
est, best sportsmen of the West that 
the success of a hunt depends mostly 
upon the comradeship of the partici- 
pants. 

He has brought in several ducks and 
two rabbits that he killed, the picture 
enclosed shows him with his game; 
and, how about his father, what are 
the relations? With only two seasons 
of hunting and fishing behind’ us, we 
have no difficulty in finding things to 
talk about. Last spring we bought a 
hand trap and a barrel of clay pigeons. 
I got one of my daughters a 20 gauge 
gun and have seen her break eight 
straight birds at 35 yards (she is 15 
years old) and she hunted with us this 
fall, bringing in her share of ducks. 

Now, when the snow is piling up out- 
side and the pinion fire is roaring in 
the grate, I can live over again all my’ 
boyish experiences with these two, and 
if we were to carry out all the trips 
planned my three score years and ten 
would be filled to the brim. When the 
time comes for them to guide some one 
else along the trail or maybe find it 
alone, for themselves, I would rather 
that they had these memories of days 
spent together, than the interest on 
the few dollars more I might have left 
them. 

For the sake of these younger ones, 


' as well as for myself, I am most grate- 


A young Sportsman 


lick your hand and your father and his 
hunting partner were calling you to get 
into a high-powered automobile to go on 
a regular duck hunt—Do you think 
that the fact that you were only seven 
years old would bother you much? 

Yes, I know that sounds pretty 
young, and it did to my wife and 
daughters, but they had no right to be 
surprised for from the time my boy 
could walk he had been learning to 
handle a gun; first a pop gun and he 
learned—never to point it toward any- 
one—later an air rifle, and with that he 
learned the first commandment of a 
hunter—“I will never point a gun load- 
ed or unloaded at anything that I do 
not wish to destroy” and when he was 
allowed to shoot a 22—he learned 
“never to kill game except for imme- 
diate use and then in moderation”, and 
now he is learning that a sportsman 
is considerate of the rights of others, 
farmers, landowners and leasers espe- 
cially; that he is modest in telling of 
his achievements. He has learned 


ful for the wise restrictions which are 
saving the game. The abolishing of 
spring shooting has already done more 
for the wild-fowl than all the previous 
work of game wardens put together, 
and if every sportsman will make it 
his particular business to put in the 
time in the spring that he used to put 


| in hunting ducks, in hunting crows, 


and magpies, not overlooking an oc- 
casional load for the common cat, our 


| game future is assured. 


Gro. C. FRANKLIN, Colorado. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN HARE 


To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
N North America there are no native 

rabbits. What are commonly called 
rabbits are really different species of 
hares. 

Now a hare would naturally be con- 
sidered by most people as being one of 
the “dumbest” of all the well-known 
higher animals. If anybody had stated 
in Colonel Roosevelt’s day that a hare 
could make itself heard for a quarter 
of a mile the chances are that such a 
person would have been accused of 
being a “Nature Fakir.” 

It is doubtful if many persons have 
ever heard the cry of the Northern 
hare, and it may be interesting to learn 
more about it. 

Some years ago a friend and I visited 
a remote section of the Lower Province 
of Quebec on a caribou hunting trip. 
Our destination being in the heart of 
the “Shickshock” mountains in the 
Peninsula of Gaspé,—which lies north 
of Bay Chalner. 

We went well up to the headwaters 
of one of the salmon rivers, which flow 
easterly into the Bay of Gaspé. Here 
are found some of what are known as 
“barren grounds,” where the caribou 
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feed upon a long white moss which 
they dig up with their hoofs when the 
ground is covered with snow. We 
camped in the midst of an unbroken 
wilderness nearly a hundred miles from 
any human habitation. 

Although it was early October there 
was about a foot of snow, and the 
weather very cold. 

The second night was bright moon- 
light; not a breath of air stirring and 
the silence was so intense that it 
seemed weird and oppressive, bringing 
a feeling of terrible loneliness. 

Some time during the night our 
whole camp was suddenly aroused by 
cries that apparently came from quite 
a distance; such wails of agony I had 
never before heard and I hope never 
to hear again. No child lost in that 
dense wilderness could have so pathet- 
ically expressed its misery. Those cries 
have haunted me ever since. 

We were horror stricken to hear that 
rapidly repeated wail of some poor 
creature calling to God in its dire dis- 
tress. 

Our men turned out to investigate. 
I asked to have some one go at once 
and release the poor thing, whatever 
it might be; and two of the men start- 
ed out. On their return they reported 
that a hare had been caught by one of 
its fore feet in a snare that had been 
set the day before, and that this was 
a full quarter of a mile from the camp. 
The men had evidently “released” the 
creature—with a club!—as we saw a 
Great Northern hare hanging in front 
of the camp next morning. 

The men also reported that as they 
reached the scene of the struggle a 
large Canada lynx quietly sneaked 
away. Those cries meant a dinner for 
him. Man is indeed cruel, but nature 
is far more so. 

JOHN FOoTTLER, Boston, Mass. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


oO you imagine a man interested 
enough in fish to help stock a pond 
and then never walk half a mile to 
catch any of them? This is one of 
the* best examples of pure philan- 
thropy I ever saw or learned about. 

About a mile inland from the summer 
resort of Grove Beach is a pond perhaps 
half a mile in length made by damming 
the Minunketesuck River. At the dam 
are the remains of an old mill where, 
fifty years ago, all the farmers used to 
bring their grain to be made into meal 
and flour. As a matter of fact grind- 
ing was done at the old mill until 
about twenty-five years ago. 

The pond and river below the dam 
are pretty well stocked with perch and 
pickerel and this is largely due to the 
fact that a number of small fish were 
placed in the pond by a man who is 
now well along on the down hill side 
of the trail, that leads to the long 
home. 

He is just the common type of man 
who has lived all his life on a small 
farm and very rarely has gone twenty- 
five miles from it, and whose life has 
been bounded and shaped by very nar- 
row confines and few interests or ac- 
tivities. 

One day a man, who is perhaps the 
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best fisherman in that locality, met the 
older resident who stopped him and in- 
quired as to what sort of a hook and 
line he needed to catch the fish in the 
pond and river. After getting the de- 
sired information he told him that 
thirty-eight years before he and an- 
other man had gone to a neighboring 
pond three miles away on two different 
occasions and had taken a number of 
small fish and brought them to this 
pond, called Chapman’s Mill Pond, and 
had released them in the water; and 
from that time until the day on which 
he purchased the fishing tackle he had 
not made an attempt to take any of the 
fish which his labors away back so 
many years before had made possible. 
E. G. Rusy, Connecticut. 


THE RIO PECOS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
oe Rio Pecos—River of Joy—flows 

south from its source in the North- 
ern part of New Mexico, and in its 
meanderings is cradled in the arms of 
beautiful mountains that lift towering 
peaks to kiss the cloud isles of sunlight; 
it is nursed in the lap of verdant plains 
making of it a most beautiful river of 
clear crystal water, as cold as the North 
Star in winter, and teeming with leap- 
ing life when warmed by the suns of 
summer. 

This beautiful stream is the mecca 
of all men who love the split bamboo, 
enameled line, and gut leader. If you 
are one of the ardent son’s of Saint 
Izaak, and love to wander among pleas- 
ant hills under beautiful skies of¢azure 
blue, and to be fanned by pleasant 
breezes at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet, then go to the Rio Pecos—the 
stream of many rapids and dark pools. 
The little town of Cowles, New Mexico, 
will welcome you and give you shelter. 
From there you can fish many streams. 
Jack creek and the Mora, and far up 
the mountainside there nestles a small 
lake, like a diamond in its setting, sur- 
rounded by tall pines and stately firs, 
that will yield many rainbow trout in 
season. From these streams no fisher- 
man should go away empty handed, for 
the creel may be easily filled in a few 
hours. 

The writer has often stood high on 
some boulder overlooking one of these 
deep, dark pools and watched dozens of 
these brown beauties lying quiet and 
still, gathering strength from the warm 
sunlight for the great battle to come, 
while below in the rapids they wait 
only for the gray or brown hackle to 
fall quietly on the water; and when it 
does fall a scintillating streak gleams 
in the sunlight; a short arni stroke and 
you hook him and the battle is on. 

Go with me down this beautiful 
stream some cool morning in August, 
when every chord of your being is at- 
tuned for the work. You can then live 
as only man can live who sees the 
handiwork of the Great Creator in all 
the beauties of nature. His surround- 
ings are such, in that far away quiet- 
ness, that his thoughts become pure and 
his soul at peace with all mankind. 
When the evening shadows have gath- 
ered, and the whippoorwill is heard on 
the hill, then, with his pipe and his 
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friends he can recount the days’ work, 
and call it good. 

The fishing grounds are easily reached 
by way of Glorieta, New Mexico, a 
small station on the A. T. and S. F. 
Railway; then by stage to Cowles, New 
Mexico, which is about twenty-eight 
miles inland. Care should be taken 
when employing a driver to see that 
you are not overcharged. The usual 
charge is from fifteen to eighteen dol- 
lars-for auto for one or more; trunks 
extra. If more is asked one should seek 
service elsewhere. The stage from 
Cowles will meet the train when notice 
is given. A note to the postmaster is 
all that is necessary, stating number of 
passengers. 

In the words of Thaddeus Norris: 
“Thou who readest these lines perhaps 
you never caught a trout. If so, thou 
knowest not for what life was intended. 
Thou art a vain, insignificant mortal- 
pursuing shadows! Ambition lures 
thee, fame dazzles, wealth leads theé 
on, panting! Thou art chasing spec- 
tres, goblins, that satisfy not. If thou 
hast not caught a trout, this world is 
to thee, as yet, a blank; existence is a 
dream. Go and weep!” 

J. E. Story, Texas. 


DUCKS AND WEATHER 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WANT to tell you of a curious ex- 
perience I had recently. While out 
with my Chesapeake Bay dog looking 
for ducks I came across a large slough 
that was literally black with Mallards. 

As it was early in the day I thought 
that if I quietly put them up I might 
have some splendid shooting. 

As I walked to the edge the ducks 
along the bank rose but settled near 
the other side. I went along the bank 
with scores of mallards within range 
but only old ones rose and none left 
the slough. My Chesapeake dog rushed 
onto the ice, making a great noise as 
he broke through the ice and ap- 
proached to within a rod of the raft 
of ducks but not one of them flew away. 

As they did not move he stood and 
looked at them and then turned back. 
Do you suppose he mistook them for 
decoys? 

As I walked along the bank I waved 
my arms and eventually picked up a 
stone and threw it along the ice among 
the ducks. A few got up and flew away 
but soon joined the main raft which 
was nearer the opposite bank. Besides 
the main raft there were two smaller 
ones and one small flock. 

A very heavy snow storm, with the 
largest snow flakes I ever saw, came on 
suddenly and I had to start for home. 
I wonder if the ducks could have sensed 
that a storm was coming and therefore 
decided to remain where they were. 

W. W. Linouey, Sask, Canada. 


ae this department of our paper 
forms a sort of. clearing house for 
the interchange of ideas among sporis- 
men we are always glad to hear from 
any of our readers who have had un- 
usual .outdoor experiences or who may 
wish to express their ideas on subjects 
of interest to outdoorsmen.—[Ep1rors. ] 
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beauty—the Trout—requires particular baits and flys 
‘RR =, to appeal to his particular, yes even fastidious, taste. 
pQY To meet that ever-changing and discriminating diet, requires 
—Pay, lures varying in kind and coloration. Through the finest efforts 
~~ of craftsmen in the art of tackle making, South Bend Quality 
Tackle includes Trout lures proven in merit, through countless 

record catches such as the above. 

The Fly-Oreno: A light fly-rod lure 1% inches long. Created along same 
lines as the famous Bass-Oreno. Possesses a life-like, wobbling, zig-zagging 
course in action. Has wonderfully successful record as a trout lure. Is also 
a sure killer for bass and other game fish. 12 colors. 

The Trout-Oreno: Similar in design and action to the Fly-Oreno, only 
slightly larger, being 134 inches. 

The Callmac Trout Bug: The original Call J. McCarthy patented no-sl'p 
body floating bug, now a South Bend product. Well known by anglers as the 
sensation of fly-lures. 12 standard patterns. 

The Fuzz-Oreno Buck-tail Fly: (Fuzzy Body). A rough body buck-tail fly 
with wings. Variety of colors and sizes. Supplied with or without spinner. 
A mighty effective and sure killer. 

Send a postal for “The Days of Reel Sport”—the book which anglers the 


country over are using as a guide in tackle selection. Gives tried and prove:. 
bait-casting information. Shows complete line of trout and other South 
Bend game-fish baits. Sent FREE. Write today. 


South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade mark on golden-rod yellow boxes 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10203 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Swrcom. it will identify you. 
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PREPARING GOOD MEALS IN CAMP 


ONE DOES NOT HAVE TO BE A MASTER-COOK TO EVOLVE THE 
SIMPLE DESSERTS THAT TASTE SO GOOD TO HUNGRY CAMPERS 


AM aware that much 
has been said of the 
joys of casting off the 
shackles of civiliza- 
tion and _ subsisting 
like a near-savage on 
the spoils of one’s own 
rod and gun, on steaks 
thrown on living coals, 

‘i ducks “mudded up” 

/ || feathers and all, and 
hoe-cakes geznished 
with keaitnful ashes, 
but none the less, you may have noticed 
that whoever, in the midst of al] these 
menus “au naturel” can introduce a real 
pie, juicy, brown and luscious, or a pan 
of hot, flaky biscuits, is given an ovation. 

So if it is the wish of your heart to 
achieve unique distinction among your 
brothers of the rod and gun, be sure to 
include a baker in your camp kit. 

Now by a “baker” I do not mean a he- 
or she-person skilled in the culinary art. 
I have in mind one of those shiny little 
tin’ boxes shaped like the open-faced 





‘camps in pictures in old history books. 


(Do you remember the little red book 
with its fascinating chapters on the boy- 
hood of Daniel Boone and Abraham 
Lincoln?) Nowadays these bakers are 
often made collapsible and of aluminum 
for convenience and lightness in trans- 
portation, but a steady tin one is every 
whit as good so far as baking is con- 
cerned and is considerably less expensive. 
Riveted to the middle of the sides are 
horizontal strips of tin that hold the 
miracle-working heat of the camp-fire, 
which changes gobs of sticky dough 
placed in the pan into the delectable hot 
biscuits so dear to the camper. Truly 
the tin baker deserves more than a pass- 
ing word of commendation. And like 
most articles of true worth its usefulness 
is not ended with the accomplishment of 
its original purpose, for turned on ‘its 
back it makes a very good pan in which 
to wash the dishes. 

There is a widespread fallacy that one 
has to have more than a modicum of cul- 
inary skill to make biscuits, pies and 
other good things in camp. It is my 
purpose to explode that idea and destroy 
the fragments. Anyone who will use 
care and common-sense can acquire the 
necessary knowledge of cooking with a 
half hour’s study of a few simple princi- 
ples. You do not have to load yourself 
with cookery books when going into 
camp. All the baking lore you need can 
be put under your hat—literally, I mean, 
as you can paste it on two slips of paper 
or cardboard and tuck it away inside 
the inner band if you do not trust your 
memory with even so slight a load. This 
is a secret of mine that I am divulging 
for the first time to the worthy brother- 
hood of ForEST AND STREAM. 

I have spent much of my life in the 
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woods. In fact, before I ever saw the 
light of day I was named for the great 
woods of Northern Maine, which had 
lured my father away from his copy desk 
to find health and peace in their seclu- 
sion. I have found that persons who go 
too “light” into the woods for a pleasure 
trip defeat their own ends. As dear old 
Nessmuk said: “Do not go into the woods 
to rough«it; you get it rough enough, 
Heaven knows, at home.” I do not advo- 
cate carrying a lot of useless delicacies 
into camp, but I do know that if ever 
good eating is enjoyed anywhere on the 
face of the earth it is when gathered 
about a rough table under the open air. 
And if plain fare is glorified in these 
surroundings, good fare is apotheosized. 
So plan to give the boys (and girls) 
something good to eat. 





OU do not have to be a master-cook 

to evolve the simple desserts that 

taste so good to hungry campers. 
I have two recipes that I term the Magic 
Rules as they include so many good 
things to eat—from one recipe, with 
trifling variations, I can make biscuits, 
pie crust, meat pies, potpie, fruit dump- 
lings, and even strawberry shortcake! 
The other recipe begins with muffins, and 
expands miraculously into corn muffins, 
johnny cake, plain cake, blueberry cake, 
chocolate and other layer cakes, and 
even cottage pudding. These dainties 
ought to be sufficient in variety to satisfy 
even the sweetest-toothed camper. 

The secret of these two elastic, com- 
prehensive recipes is that the ingredients 
and methods of mixing are the same in 
all cases, only the proportions vary with 
the object desired—Recipe Number One 
calling for flour, water, salt, shortening 
and baking powder, and Recipe Number 
Two including all these and in addition 
sugar, eggs and evaporated milk. 

Recipe Number One begins with bis- 
cuits, for which the amateur camp cook 
should take 2 cups of flour, 4 teaspoons 
of baking powder and % teaspoon salt. 
Mix these together in a pan (sifting is 








not necessary), then work in 4 table- 
spoons shortening, lard, or vegetable 
compound, with a fork, The mixture 
should resemble coarse meal after a few 
minutes conscientious effort. Then make 
a little hole in the mixture, pour in % 
cup milk or water, and stir round until 
a dough is formed. Put some more flour 
on the clean, dry oilcloth that serves to 
cover the dining table—or you may carry 
a small square of oilcloth especially for 
this purpose—turn the dough out on it 
and knead a bit until it gets under con- 
trol, then flatten out and cut into bis- 
cuits, Grease the pan of the baker, pop 
in the bits of dough, place the baker 
where it will get strong heat from the 
coals on the windward side of the fire, 
and for a time cast a watchful eye on it 
(from the opposite side of the fire) until 
the biscuits begin to rise. If they brown 
too rapidly, set the baker a foot farther 
from the coals; if they rise but do not 
brown, place them nearer. They should 
be done in about twenty-five minutes. 
These same biscuits may be dropped by 
teaspoonfuls (omitting the kneading and 
rolling) into a big kettle of stew on 
which there is plenty of good gravy, 
covered closely and cooked for about fif- 
teen minutes. A delicious potpie is the 
result, especially good if the stew is of 
birds or squirrels. 

To make strawberry or any other kind 
of shortcake, add 2 tablespoons of sugar 
to the dry ingredients for biscuits given 
above; flatten one-half the dough to 
about % inch thick, place in the greased 
baker sheet, spread generously with but- 
ter, and place the remainder of the 
dough, similarly flattened, on top. When 
baked, turn out on a clean towel, break 
apart cautiously, put on a lot of straw- 
berries that have been hulled and cov- 
ered with sugar for about an hour. Put 
on the top layer, then more of the ber- 
ries and if you can get a pitcher of cream 
from some farmer to eat with it, your 
reputation as a cook will abide as long as 
you live. So easily is fame won! And 
if you are far from farms and farmers 
a pitcher of evaporated milk, slightly 
sweetened, is by no means to be despised. 
Shortcakes of any kind of fruit, even 
those that grow in cans, are very accep- 
table in camp. 

The pie crust variation of the biscuit 
theme is as easily mastered. To 2 cups 
of flour use only 1 level teaspoon of bak- 
ing powder, but double your shortening, 
that is, use 8 tablespoons. Mix together 
until mealy, then add liquid, but not more 
than % cup to begin. If you “drown the 
miller” and have to add more flour in 
order to roll the dough your crust is 
spoiled, so add water very cautiously, a 
little at a time. Roll out to about % 
inch thickness, line the baker sheet, put 
in berries, cover with sugar, more or less 
according to the tartness of the fruit. 
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Through Venetian Canals | 


Through the storied canals of Venice, winding be- 
neath palazz» balconies, native gondolas are swiftly 
overtaken by more modern craft driven by Evin- 
rude motors. 


And even as the picturesque gondolier is being dis- 
placed by this new-day method of water travel, so 
the tiresome work of oar and paddle is being aban- 
doned by sport-lovers of every land. For the Evin- 
rude, quickly attached to any row-boat or canoe, is 
an international institution. 





Special features of the Evinrude are Built-in- 
flywheel Magneto and Automatic Reverse. 





Your hardware or sporting goods dealer will 
show you the Evinrude.. Or send for catalog. 


Evinrude Motor Company 


374 Evinrude Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE oo FOR WATERCRAFT 


DISTRIBUTORS: a I” 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. ¥. 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
440 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. gx 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the hyman arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high-power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
# no moisture. 
After Pyramid Solvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 
Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 oupces in 
a convenient flat can tha. fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send35cand we will send 
you a can postpaid. 
Three-in-one Oil Co. 
165 EZG Broadway, New York 


Pal ll 
@SOLVENT 


boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


leathers. 


Hyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

wiite us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Ja Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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and shake just a powdering of flour on 
top. Then roll out the upper crust, wet 
edges of lower crust so that the top crust 
will adhere and keep the precious juices 
in, trim off the upper crust and tuck 
nicely in around the edges, cut a slit in 
the center and bake—and who will care 
if your pie has square corners? If 
you wish fruit dumplings, make little 
squares of the piecrust, set an apple on 
each, cored and full of sugar and a dust- 
ing of cinnamon. Pick up the four cor- 
ners and pinch together over the apple’s 
top, then place in the baker and bake as 
usual. Any kind of berries may be used 
for dumplings in the same manner. Do 
not let the juice burn as it is very de- 
licious to scrape out and serve with the 
dumplings. ~ 


HE crust for meat pies is halfway 
between biscuit dough and pie crust 
—2 cups of flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon salt, 6 table- 
spoons shortening, and % cup water. 
Mix as directed for pie*crust, fill baker 
sheet nearly full of stewed meat or poul- 
try (remember, no backs or necks in a 
bird pie), roll crust out about an inch 
thick for a top layer, cut a slit in it and 
place carefully over the pie, and bake 
until brown. 
In tabulated form for easy reference 
the ingredients of Recipe Number One 
are as follows: 


Zurusz104§$ 
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Shortcake 
Piecrust 
Crust for 
Meat Pie ....2¢ 2t Yt 0 6T 

(In all abbreviated recipes c stands 
for cupful, little t for teaspoonful and 
capital T for tablespoonful.) 

Paste the above handy table on a card 
and carry it in your hat. You need 
never go astray if you study and learn 
the method of mixing and then follow 
this simple formula. 

Recipe Number Two is as elastic and 
as useful as its fellow. It begins with 
muffins—2 cups flour, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 3 teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons melted 
fat (lard, butter, crisco or vegetable oil) 
and 1 cup milk. It is mixed in a differ- 
ent manner from Recipe Number One 
because of the addition of eggs and 
sugar. Beat the egg in a pan, add sugar 
and beat again, then add milk. Mix 
flour, salt, and baking powder and stir 
briskly into the egg mixture. Last of all 
add melted fat and drop batter from a 
teaspoon into greased muffin pans. These 
may be set into the baker sheet if the 
muffin pans are not long enough to 
fit into the baker. The muffin batter 
may be poured directly into the greased 
baker pan and baked in one large 
sheet, but in this case you must not 
call it muffins. It will then be “Sally 
Lunn” (or a very near relation). Cut it 
into large squares and eat it hot with 
butter. If you desire a delicious coffee 
cake, mix together 2 tablespoons each of 
butter, sugar and flour and 1 tablespoon 
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FA SMALL PIECE 
OF EACH PLEASE} 


of cinnamon until it forms a mealy 
brown mass. Sprinkle this over the top 
before you bake it, and you have a coffee 
cake too good for present-day kings. 

Corn muffins are made in the same 
manner as wheat muffins, substituting 1 
cup of yellow corn meal for.1 cup of the 
flour. Baked in one large sheet it is 
johnny cake, a thing that it is almost 
impossible to make enough of in camp. 

Plain cake has more sugar—% cup, 
and 4 tablespoons of melted butter in- 
stead of two. For blueberry cake, mix 
1 cup of fine, large, whole blueberries 
with the flour and stir in lightly so as 
not to mash them. 

Layer cakes are made by baking one 
large layer of plain cake in the baker 
sheet, cutting into two squares and split- 
ting each half with a sharp knife when 
cold, making four square layers. Spread 
the top of three layers with jam or jelly, 
pile one on top of the other and sprinkle 
powdered sugar on top of the fourth 
layer. If you wish a real frosting for 
the top, put 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tea- 
spoon hot water and 1 teaspoon butter 
in a bowl, add % cup powdered or con- 
fectioners’ sugar and stir vigorously. If 
too thin add more sugar, a tablespoonful 
at a time, until the frosting is thick 
enough to spread nicely. Distribute 
evenly on top of the cake and let it set 
before eating. A -heaping tablespoonful 
of dry cocoa added with the sugar makes 
a very good chocolate frosting, and is 
also a délicious filling to spread between 
the layers. You can make a larger quan- 
tity of the frosting or filling simply by 
adding more sugar and water, the latter 
a teaspoonful: at a time, but do not use 
more flavoring. 

Cottage pudding is simply the plain 
cake served hot, with a sauce made as 
follows. Beat an egg in a bowl, add 1 
cup sugar and 1 teaspoonful vanilla (or 
lemon) or a pinch of nutmeg or cinna- 
mon, and beat for five minutes until 
light and frothy. Dissolve 3 level table- 
spoonfuls cornstarch in a cup of water, 
in a small pan, set over the fire and stir 
constantly until it boils and is thick and 
smooth. Pour this into the egg mixture 
and beat briskly. Cut the cake into 
squares, pour the sauce over it and eat 
at once. The sauce will not be lumpy 
if you stir the cornstarch alf the time it 
is cooking, but if you neglect your duty 
it will be a sorry mess. 


It will identify you. 
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Plain cake may be varied by the sim- 
ple use of various flavorings. A tea- 
spoonful of vanilla is generally used, but 
lemon extract makes an _ acceptable 
change, also nutmeg or cinnamon. To 
make a spice cake, add 1 teaspoon each 
of ground ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg and 
allspice (or as many of these as you 
have) and % teaspoonful ground cloves. 
Sprinkle granulated sugar over the cake 
before baking to make a nice crusty top. 

Formula to be pasted on cardboard 
and kept for ready reference is given 
herewith: 
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Muffins 
Corn 

Muffins, meal, 3t 8=Mt 2 48 2Ac 
Plain Cake ...2c 3t ‘Mt 1) @Bende 


Me 


It hardly seems possible to the ama- 
teur cook that so many good things to 
eat can be evolved from these two simple 
recipes, but I can vouch for all the varia- 
tions. I have made them all, dozens of 
times, and know that they can be de- 
pended upon as the proportions are right. 


HE above quantities will serve four | 


persons nicely, but if there are only 

two in the party it is hardly worth 
while to make half the quantity—as some 
one has put it, it is pretty hard to split an 
egg—it is always best to make the whole 
amount, which can be doubled if desired 
in the case of a large party. In any 
case, the food will not go a-begging, I 
can assure you. 

The ‘principle of basic formulas. holds 
true throughout the entire science of 
cookery, whether in camp or out. Ina 
second paper I shall give more formulas, 
that will help the camp cook to extend 
his field of endeavor, but these two 
Magie Rules are enough for the amateur 
to get by with. With the ordinary camp 
fare of broiled and fried meats and fish, 
stews, boiled potatoes and vegetables and 
soups, these baked breads and cakes will 
provide as many variations in the camp 
menus as are necessary for any but gour- 
mands to have. And the best part of 
them is that with care and cleanliness in 
their preparation they will not lie heavy 
either on the digestion of the campers or 
the conscience of the cook. 


DO FISH DISTINGUISH 
FLY COLORS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


cases that fishes do see color and much 
in the same manner as mankind. 


As previously stated, the prospect that 
fish are generally practically color-blind 
does not take the joy out of fishing and 
tackle. Although fish may not appre- 
ciate my colored baits, at least I do. 


I T has been experimentally shown that 
flounders change color to match the 
bottom on which they lie. This change, 
being de nt on their vision, precludes 
their being color-blind—[Er'vors. ] 
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It does not look like much, but—Say, 
Old Timer! how the Fish do like it. 


Funny how this “mystery” spoon fooled me, when the wiseacres came into 
my sporting goods store year after year asking for “one split ring and one treble 
hook”—now they are writing letters; one from Chicago says: “Took a chance on 
an Osprey Dardevle No. 9—fish not biting, so tried it out—seven Walleyes in 
a day—one over ten and a quarter pounds—getting them when no one else could 
—send me three Dardevle Spoons No. 9—don’t like to be without one.” 


Add one split ring to one treble hook and it becomes a Magic Bait. 


The chap that invented this magic bait gave it that wobblin’, floppin’, 
splashin’ action—that the Walleyes, Pickerel and Bass can’t resist. 


I’ve used pretty near all other lures, but no other bait that I’ve seen went 


6541 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chieaco, Ill. 
August 16th, 1920. 
Mr. Lou. J. Eppinger, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir:— 

A few weeks ago, I stopped in Duluth on my 
way to Sand Point Lake, Minn., to get a fishing 
license and was induced by the Hardware Dealer 
where I got the license, to buy one of your spoon 
hooks—it was an Osprey Dardevie No. 9. 

To tell the truth, I did not fancy the thing very 
much, but as one of my mottos is, “‘I’ll try any- 
thing once’ I bought the lure and carried it with 
me to the lake. As I had a goodly assortment 
of spoon hooks and wobblers and spinners, 1 did 
not use this one, as I had more faith in the ones 
I was using. 

On the third day, however, I decided to give this 
spoon a chance as the fish were not biting very 
well and I had tried about all my other lures. It 
certainly brought a decided change for the better, 
for I had gone only a little ways when a nice 
big Wali-eyed pike struck and was hooked beauti- 
fully. To make a long story short, I caught about 
six more Wall-eyed pike in what was left of the 
day, one of them weighed 10% Ibs. after being out 
of the water 24 hours. Needless to say, I used no 
other hook afterwards and I was getting them when 
no ane else could show anything else for their day’s 
work, 

I finally lost it—what kind of fish that got it, 
I don’t know. First I thought it was a big Wall- 
eye for it came to the boat like a log, but it did 
not act like a log when it got to the boat—some- 
thing went wrong in the tussle that followed and 
my line broke. I never layed eyes on the fish 
once. It was an awful blow to me to lose this 
hook, as the others I had were not one-two-three 
with this one. 

As a rule I do not like to say anything abovt 
a .certain bait. for I am somewhat inclined to think 
one bait is about as good ag another, but the difference 
here was so distinct and marked that it was im- 
possible to help but notice it. I tried to buy 
another one here in town, but they don’t seem to 
handle them here. I would like to have you send 
me C. O. D., three of those Dardevie Spoons ‘No. 9, 
as I expect to go on another trip and don’t like 
to he without one. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 

Yours very - truly, 
C. J. Boekholt. 


out as far-and true to get as 
many strikes as this one. You 
can zip the Osprey Dardevle 
against the wind, with a heavy 
line and a low grade reel. 


Mind you, I don’t say “that 
other lines won’t catch fish, but I 
do string along with friend Boek- 
holt—read his letter here at the 
side—because he “expects to go 
on another trip and don’t like to 
be without one.” 


Did you notice how it took 2 
“Walleye” with a “tassle” to get 
that first one from Boekholt and 
how he tried to get another 
Dardevle pronto? 


Try your dealer. If he is 
sold out of Osprey Dardevles, I’ll 
send one anywhere in the U. 
or Canada, postpaid, for 85 cents. 


Made in 26 different finishes, all 
proven successful. The one shown 
above is one of the killers. Solid 
brass, weight 1 oz., length 334 
inches, width 1 inch. 


It wiggles, and wobbles, and 
whirls. 


Casts further than other baits, 
with less effort. Rides. high or 
low, controlled by your rod: and 
reel. 


Have you ever read the dope 
on Osprey Silk Casting Lines? 


“Osprey” lines are waterproofed so they won't rot, are braided so they shoot _ 
through the guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to stand anything 
except rough or cracked guides. “Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten 


years. 


15-lb. test $2.00 
26-Ib. test 3.25 


20-lb. test $2.75 
Post Paid 


23-lb. test 3.00 
30-lb. test 3.75 


The 26 and 30-Ib. test are_suitable for salt water fishing as well as muscal- 
longe and other large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Samples and 


LOU. J. EPPINGER 


-68 East Congress Street, Dept. O, Detroit, Mich. 


dope sheet. 
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Crossing the ; 
Fatal Circle 


Doc held the canoe 
steady while I got Mr. 
Moose in the circle of my 
rear sight, covered him 









quickly with my front sight 
and fired. He pitched forward 
in the shallow water like a 
knocked out pugilist. 






I knew 





I'd get him with my 









No. 1A Combination 
Rear Sight has two 
sizes of aperture—a 
large one for quick 







shots, « smaller one 
for finer shooting. In- 
stanthy interchange- 
ahle. Just flip the 







lip. 

Send for Literature 
describing Lyman 
Sights for every pur- 
pose anil every gun. 
If your dealer does 
not carry Lyman 
Sights, write us, giv- 
ing his name, the 
make, model and cal- 
iber your rifle, 
and the sights you 
want. 

LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
110 West Street, 

Middlefield, Conn. 


No. 26, $1. 















» 1A, $5.50 


7 


No. 3, $1.10 












PUBLIC © ALE 


Uncie Sam buys only = 
quality—you do likewise. 

offer you this first quality BJ 
chandise at auction bargain 
prices. 

























Heavy Wool Socks.....-- $ .50 
Heavy Wool Underwea' 2.00 
Medium Weight Underwear 1.35 
Winter Caps «.ssseeeeeees 75 

Winter d 

Olive Drab Shirt: 4.50 
Heavy Sweaters .....+++++++ 6.50 
Rubber Boots........-+++++ 4.50 
Wool Breeches .......-.-- 2.50 





hes 
and 5000 other articles for fall 
and winter wear. 
SEND FOR ARMY = NAVY 
FOLDER 1 


ARMY a ae STORE 4 
245 W. 








York 


Largest Camp and” * inttary Out- 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL IN POMPEII 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


lava, burnt stones kei cinders. As we 
ascended slowly, a quartette of singers, 
with guitars, accompanied us for a short 
distance, and regaled us with several 
Neapolitan songs, one being very popu- 
lar at that time and called “Funicula”, 
in reference to the funicular, or rope 
railroad, farther up the slope. Then a 
woman, prettily dressed, appeared from 
a cottage with a waiter bearing two 
glasses of wine, made from the grapes 
of the vicinity, and known as Lacryma 
Christi (Tears of Christ), but not being 
at all sure as to its vintage we declined 
it, so we gave her a couple of liras which 
seemed to be entirely satisfactory; and 
the driver appropriated the wine, seem- 
ingly much to his satisfaction, also. 

Then we passed the Hermitage, a con- 
vent inn, and soon afterward we came to 
the Observatory, and at last arrived at 
the foot of the cable road, or inclined 
plane, where a car was affixed to a 
strong rope running between the rails, 
by which we were hauled up at an angle 
of forty-five degrees to within a hundred 
yards of the crater. Having been fore- 
warned we wore old shoes, for as we ap- 
proached the crater we found the 
ground seamed and shaky, with hot 
vapor and sulphurous fumes oozing out 
from the cracks, crevices and fissures 
beneath our feet. When at last we stood 
on the rim of the crater, on the wind- 
ward side, we felt something akin to 
awe as we gazed into the yawning black 
abyss. Between the oft-recurring blasts 
or explosions emitting lava, stones and 
ashes, we could see the fiery mass boiling 
hundreds of feet below. Some venture- 
some boys, after each eruption, would 
hurry around to the lee side, and in 
small fragments of still plastic lava 
would press a copper coin into each 
piece, and offer them to us as souvenirs 
for a lira or two. 

We returned to Naples late in the 
afternoon, and in the evening we went 
70 San Carlos theater, probably the larg- 
est theatre in the world at that time, 
and witnessed a performance of the 
grand ballet “Messalina,” one of the 
characteristic combinations of panto- 


mime, ballet dancing and spectacular 


displays peculiar to Italy, and known as 


a “ballet”, in which some five hundred’ 


performers were engaged. Those out- 
door spectacular representations of 
“The Fall of Babylon,” “Rome Under 
Nero,” ete., originating in Cincinnati 
some forty years ago, were founded on 
the Italian Ballet. ; 
“Messalina”, the wife of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius, was one of the most 
infamous of women, and notorious for 
cruelty, lust and avarice. At her behest 
the best blood of Rome flowed freely. 
She was finally put to death in the gar- 
den of Lucullus in 48 A. D. The per- 
formance portrayed many of the stir- 
ring scenes and incidents that occurred 
during her regime, as love scenes, in- 
trigues and murders, interspersed with 
processions, ballets, acrobatic features 
and gladiatorial combats, all in dumb 
show, aided by gorgeous costumes and 
spectacular scenery and properties. 
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HE next day at the table d’héte din- 
7 ner Longworth and I sat opposite 
to “Ouida” (Louisa de la Ramée), 
the popular novelist who had made her 
home in Italy for fifteen years. We 
were speaking of our visit to St. Elmo 
that morning, when Ouida told us of an 
amusing incident. It seemed that near 
St. Elmo there was a monastery in 
which was domiciled a brotherhood of 
monks, who were confirmed misogymists, 
or women haters, and no woman had 
ever darkened their door. Ouida said 
she was determined, and “just crazy” to 
see inside of the old building. So one 
day she pretended to have lost her dog, 
and rang the bell at the entrance door. 
An old and somewhat infirm monk an- 
swered the summons and cautiously 
opened the door. He was greatly 
alarmed and very much confused at her 
appearance, and Ouida quickly brushed 
him aside and entered a hall with a 
number of doors, which she hastily 
opened one after another and peered 
within, meanwhile whistling and calling 
for the imaginary dog, and the old monk 
beseeching her and adjuring her in the 
name of all the saints of the calendar to 
depart. At last she came to a larger 
door, which proved to be the refectory, 
and as she opened it there were disclosed 
to her the brothers sitting at dinner,and 
as she said “pegging away for dear 
life.” The sight caused her to laugh, 
and raising their eyes at the unusual 
sound, they dropped knives, forks and 
spoons, and drew their cowls over their 
faces to shut out the forbidden sight. 
Her curiosity being satisfied she relieved 
their trepidation, and the anxiety of the 
door keeper by hastening to the outer 
door, which had remained open, and 
placing a gold coin on a table she threw 
the old brother a kiss and ran down the 
steps,and away, very well pleased with 
her adventure. 


OME of the most unique and inter- 
esting accessions to the National 
Museum are some fossilized or pre- 

served remains of human, as well as 
some of the lower animals, unearthed 
during the excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. They are in various un- 
natural and distorted postures, showing 
that death must have been instanta- 
neous. One of them, however, was that 
of a man who seemed to be sleeping 
naturally and peacefully. One of a 
large dog was in a very abnormal and 
distorted posture, indicative of extreme 
terror and suffering. The work of ex- 
cavating the great mass enveloping the 
old cities was carried on under the direc- 
tion of the best engineers, while the re- 
moval of the earth and debris was done 
by peasant women, who carried it away 
in large baskets borne on their heads. 
The peasant women, now as then, still 
perform most of the manual labor, even 
working as section: hands on the rail- 
roads, and load and unload freight cars, 
while the men, the Lazzaroni, lie bask- 
ing in the sun under the proverbial blue 
sky, contentedly smoking their pipes. So 
far these women are not organized and 
strikes are unknown! 


It will identify you. 
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OLD ALBERT OF 
CHEMUNG LAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


AM in the city of millions—I can 
look down’ from my window on 
myriads of bright and flashing lights 
and signs of intense civilization. It is 
now winter but with an effort I can 
still turn from the window and re-live 
the whole of those six wonderful days. 

When parting at the reservation on 
Lake Chemung with Old Albert, he 
gravely handed me a little parcel in a 
buckskin case, saying: “You will think 
well of these things and you will under- 
stand; your heart will read in these 
papers the story and humiliation of a 
dying people; the papers are true, they 
were of my own people long ago.” 

These papers are before me now and I 
know of no more fitting ending to this 
story of incidents than to give a com- 
plete copy of the wonderful gift I re- 
ceived that.day at far Chemung from 
that stout but broken-hearted old Indian 
Waw-be-Ahmek—the White Beaver. 

Facsimile of the speech to the Grand 
Council of the Ojibway and Ottawa In- 
dians, at Saugeen, Canada West, in 
June, 1814. 

Ka-dah-ge-quon (War Chief John 
Sawyer) to the Council: 

“Brothers! You have been called 
from all parts of the nation and beyond. 
You are from your homes, your wives, 
and your children. We might regret 
this, were it not for the reasons that re- 
quire you here. 

“Fellow Chiefs and Brothers, I have 
pondered with deep solicitude our pres- 
ent condition; and the future welfare 
of our children, as well as ourselves. I 
have studied deeply and anxiously, in 
order to arrive at a true knowledge of 
the present and proper course to be pur- 
sued to secure to us and to our descend- 
ents, even to others around us, the 
greatest amount of peace, health, happi- 
ness and usefulness. The interests of 
the Ojibway and the Ottawas are near 
and dear to my heart; for them, I have 
passed many sleepless nights and have 
often suffered an agitated mind. These 
nations, I am proud to say, are my 
brothers; many of them, are bone of my 
bone, and for them, if needs be, I could 
willingly, nay, cheerfully sacrifice many 

hings. Brothers, you see my heart. 
(Here the speaker held out a piece of 
white paper, emblematical of a pure 
heart.) , 

“Fellow Chiefs and ‘Warriors! I have 
looked over your wigwams throughout 
Canada, and have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that you are in a warm place; your 
neighbors, the whites, are kindling fires 
all around you (clearing land). One 
purpose for which you have been called 
together, is to devise some plan by which 
we can live together, and become a hap- 
py people, so that our dying fires may 
not go out but may be kindled in one 
place, which will prove a blessing to our 
children. 

“Brothers! Sone of you are living on 
small parcels of land, others on Islands. 
We now offer you any portion of the 
land which we own in this region: that. 





.. That Critical Moment 
a Sg Pull! 


HE clay “bird” soars 
at an unexpected 
angle. 

Will it be “dead” or 
“miss”? 

That will depend upon 
your skill, your gun and 
your outfit. 

May we show you our 


Guns Shells Traps Targets 


ETMOLD, Inc. 
New York City 


Winner of the Grand 


American Handicap 
» 1919-1920. 


“The Gun 
That 
Speaks For 
Itself” 


Will answer your desire for real pleasure in the 

real out of doors. It has made its message under- 

stood during a third of a century—each year in a more distinct tone— 
each year with the increasing emphasis of perfection. 


The Smith has balance, poise, a well rounded perfection of meehanism and pattern and 
range that affords outstanding Smith Distinction. 


Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will speak impressively in your hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
31-51 HUBBARD STREET FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Shoct Without Noise 


(Cut out that unnecessary report noise. : 
- WDon’t scare away all the other game. ITHACA 
USE THE NEW MODEL 1920 
MAXIM 


SILENCER WINS 


Price, 22 cal., $7.00 


Burt won 

the professional 

69 Homestead Ave., championship of 
Hartford, Conn. Colorado in 1918, 
1919 and 1920 with 


game with an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue Free 
Double for 
game $45.00 up. 
8 i barrel trap 
guns 00 up. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 
Ithaca Gun Co. 


Conte pheno to os modern aa. Tas _ 
sho poor ones. ast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to Ithaca, N. Y. 
lead _ correctly—No More Gu Work. Made of 
blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. Box 25 
12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, : 
$2.50 including booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting Made 
.”"* Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents, 
Teaches the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 38th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 
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Old JSown Cances 


When the waterways call, 
make the trip in an “Old 
Town.” The shallowest trout 
brook will fioat it. On choppy 
lake waters, it rides as steady 
as a launch. 


An “Old Town Canoe” is so 
light one man can carry it. It 
is so strong and sturdy that 
it gives years of service. It is 
so responsive that the slightest 
pressure of the paddle sends it 
gliding on its way. Write for 
catalog. 3,000 canoes in stock. 
$71 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
192 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


HUNTING FISHING BOATING 


Well built SUMMER HOME, not a camp or 
shack. Four bedrooms, maid’s room, den, living 
room, kitchen, dining and bathroom. Open fire- 
place in living room with outstanding ornamental 
pressed brick chimney. Steam heat, hot and 
cold water. Outbuildings include tool house 
well equipped with wood and metal working twols, 
wood house nearly filled with cut seasoned wood 
for furnace, fireplace and stove, icehouse and 
corrugated iron boat house, Latter contains 1 
cabin boat 13 h.p. engine, rowboat and canoe 
with oars, paddles and paraphernalia. Location 
elevated, overlooking a lake 20 miles Jong and 
well filled with salmon. bass and other fish. 
Good garden spot, 12 vegetables grown last sea- 
son. Blueberries, raspberries, strawberries, cran- 
berries and apples. Property cannot be duplicated 
for twice the selling price, which includes all 
furniture for household, kitchen and dining room. 
Ready for occupancy. Owner prevented by 
business from further use in near future. Ad- 
dress S. R., care of Forest and Stream, 9 East 
40th St., New York City. 


TROUT FLIES 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


I am in a position to tie any quantity of 
Trout Flies for the Trade or private indi- 
viduals in America and Canada. I can tie 
all the American and Canadian patterns or 
any special pattern to order. hese flies 
are not factored as so many are. They are 
all guaranteed Irish make and are tied here 
on the premises. ; 

Immediate and prompt attention given to 
all orders. 

Prices and particulars on application. 

A trial solicited. 


L. KEEGAN 
(Specialist in Fly Tying) 
UAY, DUBLIN I 


WEISS 
Alpine Binoculars 


Write for special offer 


Weiss 
Instrument Co. 


1733 Arapahoe St., 


TELL YOUR BOY ABCUT THIS! | 
Beaune rele pee ek, mth 


today for three copies. Send no money. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZI Dept. A38, Smet 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





we may, the rest of our days, smoke the 
pipe of friendship; live and die to- 
gether; see our children play, and be 
reared on one spot. We ask no money 
of you. We love you; and because we 
love you and feel for your children, we 
propose this. 

“Brothers! 
jects which we should consider. 
the most important are: 

1. Whether it would not be better 
for the whole Ojibway Nation to reside 
on this, our territory. 

2. Ought not a petition be drawn up 
and presented to Our Great Father 
(the Governor General) for the fixing 
upon a definite time for the distribu- 
tion of the annual “presents”, and 
small annuities of each tribe. 

8. As we have abandoned our for- 
mer customs and ceremonies, ought we 
not to make our own laws, in order to 
give character and stability to our 
chiefs, as well as to empower them to 
treat with the Government under 
which we live, that we may, from time 
to time, present all our grievances and 
other matters to the General Govern- 
ment. 

“My Chiefs, Brothers, Warriors! 
This morning, look up, see the sky, it is 
blue; there are no clouds; the sun is 
bright and clear. Our fathers taught 
us that at such assemblies when the 
sky was without clouds the Great 
Spirit was smiling upon them. May 
He now preside over us that we may 
make a long, smooth and straight path 
for our children. It is true, I seldom 
see you all; but this morning, I shake 
hands with you all in my heart. 

“Brothers! This is. all I have to 
say.” 

HE petition of the Ojibway chiefs 

in General Council, respecting the 

unceded lands north of Saugeen, 
Canada West, June 5th, 1814. 

To our Great Father, Lord Metcalf, 
Governor General of British North 


There are many sub- 
But 
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America, and Captain General of the 
same, etc., etc.: 

The Ojibway Chiefs in 
Council assembled, 
HUMBLY SHOWETH: 

Father—Your Petitioners having 
ceded a great portion of their once ex. 
tensive territory about Saugeen and 
Owen’s Sound, and a portion of it hav- 
ing been restored to them since the 
treaty of 1806, by your Excellency’s 
gracious commands: 

Father,—Your petitioners are very 
anxious that the reserve (now still 
known as the Indian Territory) be a 
perpetual reserve; as a future refuge 
for a general colonization of the Ojib- 
way Nation, comprising the scattered 
Tribes in Canada West; 

Father,—And that these lands may 
now and forever be opened to all the 
Tribes; that whenever any tribe is 
disposed to move, that they may have 
nothing to fear, but have access to any 
of the good lands to settle upon; 

Father,—You have settled your 
white children on those lands that once 
were our fathers; we ask now to let us 
have the only remaining land we have, 
to ourselves, unmolested. 

Father,—This is the prayer of your 
red children; and feeling confident that 
you will give it every important con- 
sideration which it requires, your red 
children will listen to hear the answer 
of their Great Father. 

Signed 
KA-DAH-GE-QUON (Sawyer) Ojibway. 
WAW-WA-NOSH (Salt) Ottawas. 
CoMEGO (Poudsah) Chippewas. 

(Note) This petition was received by 
the Great Father with a simple nod. 

The answer to the petition was as 


follows: | GovERNMENT HousE, 
Kingston, July 22nd, 1814. 


General 


My Lord: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your despatch of the 1st in- 
stant, No. 393, on the. subject of the In- 


“P| Sled 


Map of the Burleigh Lake Region, Ontario, traversed by the author 


. 


It will identify you. 
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dian Department of Canada. I beg to 
assure your Lordship that I have given 
the subject my attentive consideration, 
I hope to be able to submit for your 
approval a scheme for the consolidation 
of the Department. At the same time 
the matter is attended with great dif- 
ficulty, arising from the peculiarity of 
the duties which the officers of the De- 
partment have to perform, the extent 
of the country comprised within their 
‘jurisdiction, and, above all from the 
system pursued with regard to the In- 
dians, which, in my opinion, is of the 
most mistaken character. All my ob- 
servation has satisfied me that the di- 
rect interference of the Government is 
only advantageous to the Indians who 
can still follow their accustomed pur- 
suits. 

The attempt to combine these people 
in civilized parts of the country, leads 
only to the embarrassment to the Gov- 
ernment, expense to the Crown, a waste 
of the resources of the Province, and 
an injury to the Indians themselves. 
Thus circumstanced, the Indian loses 
all the good qualities of his wild state, 
and acquires nothing but the vices of 
civilization. He does not become a good 
settler, agriculturist or mechanic. He 
does become a drunkard and a_ de- 
bauchee, and his females and family 
follow the same course. He occupies 
valuable land, unprofitably to himself 
and injurious to the country. He gives 
infinite trouble to the Government, and 
adds nothing to the wealth, the indus- 
try, or the defence of the Province. 

I have, ete. 
Signed 
SYDENHAM. 
To 
The Right Honorable 
Lord John Russell. 


Ton documents speak for them- 
selves. Can we, no matter what 
our religion or political persua- 
sion, read without wondering why the 
Government of both the great empires 
of this North American continent, have 
since the beginning used every possible 
method to humiliate these great poetic 
and romantic people, who before the ad- 
vent of the white man lived in com- 
parative peace and comfort and wor- 
shipped as no other aboriginal race, the 
one Great Spirit, their Gitchi Manito, 
the Master of Life? 
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KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 


Carries a 
Complete Tackle Outfit 


BROWN COWHIDE LEATHER 
ALUMINUM TRAYS 


A PLACE FOR EVERY THING 
EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 


Ask your dealer or address: 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO., Mfrs., 226 N. Clinton St, CHICAGO 





Sireuler: of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -A'L FOS 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. - of fish. Je 


MARTIN rising ‘nes 
FISHING REEL 
Solves that Back-Lash and Other Angling Problems 


PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION RELIABLE IN ACTION 


Works like a window shade in the hands of an expert or 
amateur, 

No Cranking—No Slack Line—Controls in or out rushes, 
plunges or leaps. Made in four sizes, 75 to 225 feet 
line capacity. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 
Mohawk New York ~ 


3 SPLENDID NEW BOOKS FOR THE ANGLER 
“GOIN’ FISHIN’”’ 


By Dixie Carroll—Author of “Lake and Stream Game Fishing” and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.” 
Introduction by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. 

Fishing facts of the utmost interest to all lovers of the Outdoors. Many illustrations 

from photographs. No angler’s library complete without it. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth, net $3.00. 


“THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO” 
By Geo. Parker Holden—Author of “Streamcraft’—with Foreword by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
A valuable addition to the practical literature of Angling. Elaborately illustrated, 
12mo. handsomely bound, net, $3.00. 


“CASTING TACKLE and METHODS” 


O. W. Smith—Fishing Editor of “Outdoor Life’ and Author of “Trout Lore’ 
A & uable book for both the old-timer and the amateur. Elaborately illustrated. Larye 


12mo. Silk Cloth, net, $3.00. 
CATA 
FREE Sn'kcaucst 


STEWART & KIDD CO., tiitiknan 


WITH BUCKTAIL 


Eels, Mink, Muskrate and 

Cate Fish, other fur-bearing animals 

in large numbe re with the 

zed Steel Wire It 

pe he thers cing, Gal a vay rep catches flies. Made in 


3. a rite for 
bau bait known for 


KENNEBEC 


KENNEBEC CANOES—Safest to 
The superiority of the ren c&NGe 
is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 
makers to create a new and higher standard in 
canoe building. Write for the Pree Book today. 
») Kennebec Boat and 4 Cone Co. 
22 RR. Sq., Waterville. Maine, 


all sizes. tive price 7s os one fre 
boo tracting 


all kinds 
Mo. 


Finest Salt Water Fishing 


Red Fish or Channel Bass, Trout and other 
varieties. Best Duck _ shooting. 
*  Mallards, Red Heads and Black 
Duck. Expert guides, good 
accommodations. 


ROLSTON HOTEL 
Coden, Alabama. J. E. Rolston, Prop. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, 

carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkahle; stronger 

than wood; used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
and St. Louis World's Fairs. We at our 
otors. Catalog 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 ‘Harrieon St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 
is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 


It is designed for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 
Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 
2103 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) 


KWOOD- 
joc MARINE @ ENGINES 
PLAN ruruc HOME NOW 


Send for nae Building 


Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suit- 
able for any climate. Oy aay 
for comfort and beaut; 
“Representative Cal. 
es” 


om 

‘. to 10 
Plans—$1. 

the New Colonials”? 


5 to 
60 a 


Rooms 


‘Seu 
5 to 7 
60 one-story—$1, 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above Sich 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, 


books 
also Garage folder. 
Extra—43 “‘Little Bungalows,” 3 to 6 Rooms—650 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E, W. STILLWELL & CO., 
609 California Bldg., 


. DARROW’S Sections an 
6 Styles 


ARCHITECTS, 
Los Angeles 


Easily carried on any Auto. Shipped by rail 
at one fourth cost of one piece boat. 
Guaranteed safe, simple, durable and lasting. 
Nine years on the market without a complaint, 
Catalogue on request. 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
20 CLINTON ST., ALBION, MICH. 


SKIING 


The ideal all around winter 
sport. You can ski when there 
is not enough snow for snow- 
shoeing. And remember to buy 


Northland Skis 


for skis, like fishing rods, vary 
greatly in quality and work- 
manship. 

Free illustrated booklet. 


NORTHLAND SKI, MFG. CO. 
St. eae = 
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CONCERNING BEAVER & NUTRIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


he will have deep -water for a re- 

“at against enemies, especially in 
winter and time of drought. His en- 
trance to his nest or house is always 
below water; but his dwelling is a 
shelf above the water line. When he 
begins to construct the dam, it is true 
he brings the soft clay and earth in 
his mouth for.a foundation; but it is 
not true that he spanks the clay down 
with his tail for a trowel. The only use 
he makes of his tail is as a rudder, 
when he swims, like the fish, and as a 
balance when he sits up to saw wood 
with his teeth, as a bird balances itself 
with its tail on a branch. Without the 


‘| tail, the bird’s heavy breast in front of 


the feet would topple it forward. If 
you doubt this, watch how fledglings 
cannot fly till they get the tail feathers, 
how a hen has difficulty keeping her 
balance on a roost when she is molting 
her tail feathers. Having patted down 
a layer of earth with his paws, the 
beaver goes ashore and cuts down young 
saplings. Cases are on record where 
he has cut saplings almost 12 inches in 
diameter. If possible, these saplings 
are so felled that they crash down, 
where the dam is building. If they 
don’t fall in the right place, the beaver 
hauls them over by his teeth. I don’t 
know whether two beavers ever pull on 
the same haul; for I have never seen 
them do it; but I have seen saplings in 
a dam that required the strength of 
more than one beaver; and they have 
not been windfall. They may, however, 
have been float. For such tasks, nature 
has provided the beaver with long 
curved teeth, resembling more than 
anything else I know a pair of small 
garden-rose bush shears. I. have a pair 
of such beaver teeth taken from a 
beaver trapped in the Cumberland Lake 
region that would easily span the fore 
arm of a man, or leg of a small horse. 
More earth, more sticks, more saplings 
complete the dam. The beaver then con- 
structs his house with similar methods. 
If the colony grows, the dam will yearly 
grow with more workers, and the num- 
ber of houses will increase till the 
stream or lake, literally backs water 
and floods adjacent land. This hap- 
pened in Algonquin Park, Ontario, dur- 
ing the closed years, till settlers outside 
the limits of the park had to complain 
of flooded lands the colonies of the 
beavers, themselves, spread outside the 
park; and whole families of Indians 
camped on the edge of the park to 
slaughter the rodents, who ventured 
outside the limits. 

This illustrates the necessity of large 
and ~aturally appropriate ranging 
ground in any game preserve, or fur 
farm for beavers, and in view of the 
value of the fur to Canada’s national 
income, I do not think too wide an area 
of wild lands can be set aside to pre- 
serve the beaver, not ‘as a wild life 
specimen, but as a source of national 
income. The beaver works at night, 
but not being an eight hour man, he be- 


gins work and can be seen at sunset. 
Fur-bearers, as far as I have been able 
to observe them, abhor union hours, 
though they live in communities in peace 
and ask only laws to prevent their de- 
struction. As far as each beaver is con- 
cerned, he is an individualist in his own 
house. Another point—if the current 
is strong, it is a fact the beaver curves 
his dam up stream. That is a pretty 
fine point for animal intelligence, 
whether you call it instinct, or thought. 
Beaver houses are from a few feet to 
15 feet in diameter and five feet above 
water line. The muscles of the beaver’s 
jaws are literally massive for his hard 
timber sawing jobs—whether the result 
of centuries selective survival of the fit 
and death of the weak, or so originally 
created—I don’t know. His favorite 
timber for house building is poplar, cot- 
tonwood, willow, birch, young elm, box 
aspen—all soft woods. His feet are 
webbed or palmated as all aquatic fur- 
bearers’ are. Beaver was coin of the 
realm for centuries in all Canada. 
Skins were not passed as coin, but val- 
ues were computed in beaver skins. Un- 
til the 90’s of the last century, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company used to cut down its 
lead tea chests into round coins on 
which were stamped 1B, %B, %B and 
the district from which issued—Y F— 
EM—N H—York Factroy, East Main, 
Norway House; ard these coins passed 
as currency at ‘all company stores; but 
of this I have given a full account in a 
volume on the Hudsor.’s Bay Company— 
“The Conquest of the Great North 
West.” 


OME now to nutria, whose fur is a 
little brother to beaver, though the 
nutria, himself, is no relation. 

Nutria comes from South America, 
from a little rat known as the Coypu, 
somewhat resembling our own Northern 
muskrat. He, too, is aquatic. His fur, 
too, was first used for beaver hats and 
felting, till beaver became so scarce. 
The plucked nutria came on the market 
as a good substitute. Naturally, he is 
a delicate yellow brown, with a fine soft 
under fur. He grows well in captivity, 
becomes a great pet and can be bought 
for fur farming purposes at $8 a pair. 
His favorite diet in domestic life is corn, 
stale bread, cabbages, maple leaves and 
wood. 

His native range runs from Peru and 
Brazil to Patagonia; and best skins 
come from the temperate zones. His 
length is about 90 inches with a tail 9 
inches; and the catch used.to run from 
300.000 to 500,000 skins a year. When 
Uruguay skins used to sell at 48c., Ar- 
gentina South skins used to sell at $3.50 
to $5 and these prices run in the United 
States trade from 50c. for poor and 
small to $6 for good and full sized. 

Nutria resembles our Rocky Mountain 
marmot. The rough hairs are always 
plucked and under fur used to be sold 
dyed as “Nutria seal”. I doubt if this 
“Nutria seal” ever equalled our“muskrat 
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seal” and rather suspect it was unprime, 
faded fur, or side and belly fur rubbed 
by wear. 

The kittens of the nutria run from 4 
to 6 in a family; and the fur will always 
be a favorite on the American market, 
where the climate does not demand as 
heavy a fur as beaver except for motor- 
ing, which has been one of the chief 
causes in restoring the heavy furs to 
favor. In a country, where of 6 million 
cars, at least a third are long distance 
touring cars, the demand for heavy furs 
is bound to increase, just as improve- 
ment in highways permits the touring 
car to supplant the Pullman with its in- 
creasing scale of fares. 

The increased use of touring cars is 
one reason why the American trade is 
bound to see increased demand for 
heavy furs. Look at the motor coats in 
the shop windows if you want to fore- 
cast the need for farming and increas- 
ing the diminishing supply of heavy 
furs. When touring cars numbered 
only a few thousands, you could buy a 
good beaver coat for $200 to $300. That 
was in 1914. You can’t buy the same 
coat to-day even with an increased sup- 
ply of beaver, under $500 to $700; so 
when beaver prices fell off in 1920, the 
wise old traders, whose finances permit- 
ted it, put their best beaver pelts back 
in storage for future demand. 

Size for size, beaver is to-day cheaper 
than nutria. 

Nutria are trapped only from May to 
October, chiefly by the half-blooded race 
of Gauchos in South America. The 
flesh like the beaver and the muskrat is 
prized for food. 


TALES THE RIVER 
TOLD TO MATT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


fellow before going to bed to-night,” 
said Mr. Adams, “and in the morning 
we will have broiled bass for breakfast. 
Then you will know how they taste; 
you saw for yourselves how they can 
fight on a line.” “He’ll never beat them 
eels,” said Matt forcibly then added: 
“He was a fighter all right, but I 
d’know what you mean when you said 
you would drown him in the deep pool.” 
“That is just what was done,” was the 
reply. “These fish have the habit, 
when hooked, of fighting with their 
mouths open which stops their gill 
actions. As a result they suffocate for 
lack of what we call oxygen.” “Oh,” 
said the lad, and he thoughtfully pulled 
»t his oar. 

’ It was a contented trio that retired 
that night with nothing but the thin 
tent between them and the bright stars, 
while the trees close overhead whispered 
a soothing lullaby. 
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FREE COOK BOOK 


Every Camper Should Have One 


A Book of Practical Recipes {or vse when 


walage 
ot Kook Ki 
We will also in 
prices of Auto Kamp 
Kits. Every camper needs 


Hasse vy pesecd stg] ta 
eres 

. re aa ee 
erat cae cane 
anon 


complete, $17.50 


that ny "= on 
Prepared leanor 
and obtained 


= complete 
ook 
one — the perfect 


gaps ove. Send for your cook book today. 
It’s and you are not obligated in any way. 


Prentiss-Wabers 


‘and not a drop to drink” 


Every sportsman sooner or later runs 
into a situation where he would give a 
lot for a drink of cool, clear water from 
a desert water-bag. 

The ages-old principle of water evapo- 
ration makes this water-bag refrigerate 
its 2 gallons of water. 

You may not be crossing the Sahara, 
but you should foresee the many times— 
duck hunting on salty mafshes, hiking 
through timber, in camp or crossing the 
prairie—that a cool, 
will renew your pep. 


AR ROOT 
NO pork y SemiaH 
THE WOOD PORES 
ARE OPEN AND THE 
MOISTURE _— cam 
NY AS- FROM 
ME ORBED THE FIRST PUFF 
Good ‘orl Cll 
WILKE 
PIPE SHOP 
287 BROADWAY 
cor. Reade St. N.Y 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J. KANNOFSKY gies: Blower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St, _ NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


WE ARE EXPERTS 


in the manufacture of 
rugs, doing the tanning, 
mounting the heads, 
open mouth, closed 
mouth, half head or 
flat, with eye expression 
and the best quality of 
work in the linings, 
tanning soft and pli- 
able, and the makeup. 
WwW. W. WEAVER. 
Reading, Mich. 


Stove Co. 


refreshing draught Ee 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


By WARREN H. MILLER 
For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAit 


CAMP CRAFT. For Beginners..............0.6+- $1.75 
CAMPING OUT. For Veterans.................. 2.00 
wee = SHOTGUNS. Big — and Wing 


og Book 
CANOEING, TSAILING AND MOTOR BOATING.. 
bate Boys’ be] OF HUNTING AND FISHING. 


2.0) 

AIREDALE. SETTER AND HOUND. A Practical 
Training Handbook 1,00 

THE =e oy MAN’S HANDBOOK. Facts, Tables 
and Game Laws 1.5¢ 

HOW TO BUILD A FISHING AND GUNNING 
SKIFF, Decked, with sail rig 50 

MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS. A Pocket Camp 
Doctor 


25 
WARREN H. MILLER, Interlaken, N. J. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 

less brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 
60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid, 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 


Sportsmen 324 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Avenue Gladstone, 
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Sportsmen Look! 


COME TO 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


Finest Quail, Deer, Turkey Shooting 
Trap Shooting Daily for Ladies & 
Gen Tarpon and all other 
Florida Fish. Write 


PETER P. SCHUTT 
Bradford Hotel 


for Particulars. 


Go To 
“The Dogs”! 


HUNT—CAMP 
FISH—EAT 


DAVID M. NEWELL 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 













The Only Book on Hunting in the South 


Plantation Game Trails 
300 Pages 
Wonderful Wild Life Pictures 


Records of Famous Plantation Hunts 
from the Author, 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, Mercersburg, Pa. 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


WANTED 
A Hunting and Fishing Site 


Of about 80 to 100 acres, that has good 
cover, in the Adirondacks, where there is 
duck and bird shooting, and located on 
some lake or stream where the bass or 
trout fishing is good. Give description, 
price, and number of acres. Address 
Post Office Box 1081, Detroit, Mich. 


a 








MADE FOR 
de 


GOVERNMENT 


"12 FULL LENGTH 








HIP BOOTS 


— <> beng QUALITY 
. S. Army Hip 
Rabbe , Veet “were left by 
cancellation of government 
orders, Every boot is new and 
bears official stamp of the U. 
S. Gov't Inspector. Send now 
before it is too late. Why not 


save monet ane? ¥ 


$56 50 2 spat. Pay onar- 
You risk noth- 


SEND NO MONEY ies, Sameeveils 


turn your money at once, 

Knee Rubber Boots $4.75 Rubber Boot Socks, 45c 

Show this wonderful Offer to your f riends. 
Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 


EAST ‘BOSTON “MAIL ORDER “HOUSE 
5 Maverick Sq., Dept. 44, East Boston 28, Mass. 
Send U. S. Gov't. Hip Rubber Boots, C.O.D. 
My money back if not satisfied. 

Size 
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MEMORIES OF OLD TRAPPING DAYS 
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grew gradually smaller to the other end. 
I spied the mink and reached into the 
hole intending to grab him. 

“T’ve got him,” I exclaimed, at which 
my partner stationed at the other end 
hollered back: “No you haven’t, I have.” 
And he had, holding him up by the head 
for me to see. Suddenly he gave the 
mink a sharp whack against the tree 
killing it, but not before it had bitten 
through the leather glove my partner 
wore, deep into his finger causing an 
ugly wound. 

I have.never considered the mink so 
difficult to catch as the fox or harder 
than the coon. Traps set along a rail 
fence often bring results. A mink will 
travel the top of a fence, hopping along 
with its back hunched, its eyes ever alert 
for a sign of danger or game, and seeing 
either he is all action. Traveling above 
the ground in this way gives him an 
advantageous position from which to 
scan the ground for game. 

One trapper used to make snares for 
the mink with a piece of wire, fastening 
a No. 7 or 8 fish-hook to one end of the 
wire, similar to a fishing leader; then 
baiting the hook and tying the snare to 
a limb of a tree up from the ground so 
the mink would have to jump to reach 
the bait. In this way he caught his 
mouth on the hook and hung himself. 

As the mink spends much of its time 
along small streams, in the water and on 
the banks, these are good places to trap. 
Cavities in the banks, holes under up- 
rooted trees and underneath boulders 
are places to make sets. Such places 
can often be made into huts and baited 
to lure the mink. A hut can be made 
of stones with an opening, placing the 
trap and bait inside the hut so that in 
entering he will be trapped. 

Be sure to make the hut strong 
enough so he cannot tear it apart and 
reach the bait. Where he crosses the 
stream on a fallen tree, cut a notch in 
the tree and place the trap in the notch, 
covering the set with leaves or wet 
grass. 

Make sets in muskrat huts by all 
means; by doing so you will often get 
a mink, 

Muskrats build their huts along banks 
of creeks or ponds, on a dry spot over 
the water, and drop into the water for 
safety at the sign of danger.. The mink 
prowling through these huts is caught; 
in fact, this often happens when the set 
was made purposely for the rat. 

When a muskrat is caught use the 
carcass to bait for mink. The fur of the 
mink is very fine and silky, is highly 
prized and brings a good price in the 
market. In cold weather it is not nec- 
essary to salt the hide of either the 
mink orermine. By stretching the hide 
on a board with the flesh side out it 
will dry in two or three days, when it 
should be turned and hung up in a cool 
place until marketed. The young trap- 
per may at first rebel against skinning 
a skunk on account of the strong scent, 
but I’d rather skin a skunk than a mink, 
for the odor of the latter is far more 
sickening. 
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ID you ever watch a skunk family 
when out foraging? I have, along 
in mid-summer. The old one with 

its half-grown young will come to the 
meadows and make a day of it, working 
around stone piles and hummocks, clean- 
ing out ant hills and catching mice. 

The spring-pole is the only thing for 
dry sets, as it saves considerable lost 
game. When you can find a live sap- 
ling an inch or two in diameter near 
where you wish to make the set so much 
the better, otherwise you will have to 
cut one; sharpen the larger end and 
drive it solidly in the ground. Pull the 
other end of the sapling down toward 
the ground and fasten the ring of the 
trap chain securely to this end. Cut a 
short stake, driving it also into the 
ground. Cut a notch in this stake at the 
top end for the end of sapling to fit 
into, just enough to hold the sapling 
when bent down, and arrange the whole 
thing so there will be no tension on the 
trap when set. Then, when the game *~ 
caught, it will naturally thrash around 
enough to dislodge the sapling from the 
notch in the stake. The sapling springs 
back, carrying trap and game held sus- 
pended in the air. 

When the set is along banks of 
streams, ponds, etc., and the trap is 
fastened to a stake, the stake should be 
driven slanting with the ring near the 
top so when the game pulls, the ring will 
slide down to the end; the game then 
will have less chance to get back from 
the water and gnaw its 'egs off. 

Wherever there is an apple orchard 
near a muskrat *pond their runways to 
the orchard can be found. The rat’s 
legs being short they sort of drag along 
slowly over the ground wearing a path 
or runway in the soil. It is a good idea 
to find these runways and set traps in 
them, using no bait whatever. 


HE ermine or weasel is in good de- 
mand of late years and is trapped 
the same as the mink. In fact, it 

is frequently caught in sets made for 
other animals. This animal changes its 
color from brown to white early in the 
winter except the tip of its tail which 
is black. W. E. Cram enlightens us on 
this subject: 

“Late in the autumn or early in the 
winter, the ermine changes from red- 
dish brown to white, sometimes slightly 
washed with greenish yellow or cream 
color, and again as brilliantly white as 
anything in nature or art; the end of 
the tail, however, remains intensely 
black, and at first thought it might be 
supposed that this would make the 
animal conspicuous on the white back- 
ground of snow, but in reality it has 
just the opposite effect. 

Place an ermine on new-fallen snow 
in such a way that it casts no shadow 
and you will find that the black point 
holds your eye in spite of yourself, and 
that at a little distance it is quit: im- 
possible to follow the outline of the 
weasel itself. Cover the tail with snow 
and you can begin to make out the 
position of the rest of the animal,but 
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so long as the tip of the tail is in sight 
you see that and that only.” 
Supplementary to the above I wish 
to state, that in some sections there is 
one species of brown weasel that grows 


twice as large as the white, whose color | 
remains permanent. Its fur is rough 
and not of much value to market. 


S there are different sizes of game 

to be caught, it is obvious that the * 

trapper should procure different Punta Gorda Florida 
sized traps. A size suitable for musk- ? 
rat or ermine would not be large enough 
to hold a fox or coon. Size No. 0 or 
1 is about right for the smaller ani-|: 
mals. The jump-trap is preferred by 
some. For the mink or skunk a size 4 
larger is better, and for the coon or/¥$- Punta Gorda is on the Southwest coast of 
other larger game, personally I like a|¥% . 


ie aised: trap with double tropical Florida, ‘‘The Sportsman's Winter 
One should have a decent trapping |; “Tp: ° 

outfit, not necessarily showy or expen-|% Playground Eighty-five miles south of Tampa 
sive, but reliable. On trips of inspec- 
tion over the line the trapper does not 
know what moment he will need a sharp » . g » 
axe, knife or gun. He needs a sharp| % Pullman trains daily from Jacksonville direct 
knife for skinning, especially when some “ 

ways from home, carrying only the to Hotel. Dixie Highway is completed to 
pelts and using the carcasses to rebait 


with. After using almost all kinds of Punta Gorda — fine Automobile roads from 


—twenty-five miles from Fort Myers. Two 


hatchets and axes I found the modern 
belt axe with handle about a foot long, 
with a sheath permitting it to be at- 
tached to the belt, the handiest of all. 
Such an axe being small and light, 


is indispensable for cutting and driv- Punta Gorda offers unusual attractions to the 
ing stakes, making notches, etc. The 


oan Seal dc si tha S oun oe hunter and fisherman—the finest Quail shoot- 
tial many times to have a dependable 
dog along. Besides being a companion 
on lonely trails, a well-trained dog is 3 4 
often a real help in the capture of game. Many kinds of fish are caught during the 
There are several breeds that can be z . 
trained for the purpose; lately the aire- winter months, and the king of all game hsh 
dale is much in vogue and for this kind 

of game they are very good. The fur- =i eae 

Leap: boniedes Gincetieli ieneetti* fiir time the Tarpon 1s caught from February Ist, on. 
at a moderate price and for each kind 
of animal. Having never used any I 
cannot say as to their reliability. 

It would be a deplorable condition 
indeed, should the time ever arrive when 
fur-bearing animals were entirely elim- 
inated. They should be kept in sub-|; 
jection, however, especially those spe- RAY PAYNE, Mer °9 P unta Gorda, Fla. 
cies that are detrimental to game birds. 
Protection when advisable and propa- 
gation when necessary should be ac-|: 
corded them for posterity. 


Jacksonville and Tampa. 


ing in the country; also wild Turkey and Deer. 


For rates and further information, address 
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Summer Resort :- Spring House, Block Island, R. I. 


HUNTING DEER IN ‘emeeen 
DIXIELAND FLORIDA WEST COAST ADIRONDACK 


Fish . hunter, asure-seeker, are 
Parties desiring to make a trip along veedy for yom ak Benes = on ‘te largest lake 


in the M a abounds and nature 
the West Coast of Florida, White Water n the Mountains. eda aiten. akan? co ~ <4 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 
7: ° ij lb 
families who have interests on the Bay, Shark River and big cypress are in- foom and all improvements. Waite for partioulars 
place. But other islands which are sep- vited to correspond with John King, 122 BEEBE & ASHTON 


arated from the mainland only by/|| West St. New York City. Cranberry Lake New York 


creeks and marshes—such islands as a 
Kiawah, Ossibaw, Long, Capers, Bull’s, a EWFO U N D L A ss A Paradise Sus Oe hy Angler 
Murphy’s, and the like—supply for Ideal Canoe Trips 
deer sanctuaries rather than regular| The country eremaa by = — of = Newipeetions Koveenpent Railway Commission is 

i ; exceedingly rich in a inds of Fish an ame. along the route of the Railway are streams 
habitats. The deer from the pinelands famous for their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing 
pass back and forth; they traverse the} and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing 
boggy ‘marshes with astonishing ease, | 2nd hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with 
and they not only swim across the salt illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

¥y y. F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Ageut, 

creeks, but sometimes along them for' Newfoundland Government Railway Commission St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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THOUSANDS OF 
WILD DUCKS 


can be attracted to the lakes, 
rivers and ponds near 
you if you plant the 
foods they love--- 
WILD CELERY, Wild 
Rice, Duck Potato, etc. 
Wild Duck attractions 
my specialty. Used 
very successfully by 
largest preserves and 
clubs. Write for in- 
formatior. and prices. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Oshkosh, Dept. H 101 Wis. 


ARMY & NAVY GOODS SALE 


New and perfect merchandise only. Large 
Stock always on hand at remarkably low 
prices. 


Army Field Shoes, pr 
Army Hip Rubber Boots, pr.. 
Army Cashmere Sox, 35¢ pr. 

3 pair for -00 
Army All Wool 0. D. Shirts 5.75 
Army Wool Sox, khaki pr. 1:00 
Army Blankets, all wool, ca.. 8.00 7 
Army Officers- Style Raincoa’s * 50 
Navy Pea Jacket 7.5 


And hundreds of other a somes 


Send 6c for catalog No. 
ARMY & —- EQUIPMENT co. 
37 W. 125th $ New York City 
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REAL inne LEWIS, AND 


SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Sporting Wear. 
Patterns and Prices on Application. 
S.A. NEWALL & SONS (2°8*:) SeOrtaN 
London Office, 643 Belfast Chambers, Regent St. W. 
State shade desired and if for Gent's or adios" Wear 
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considerable distances. On these 
islands the cover is almost impenetra- 
ble. Growths of scrub palmetto, Span- 
ish bayonets, myrtles, and tying vines 
make access exceedingly difficult. Here 
dogs are almost always used, and the 
standers line old trails which cross the 
islands, or even stand on the beach; 
for, strange as it may appear, the old 
bucks, when hotly pursued, sometimes 
resort to the surf, into which they go 
for considerable distances. The fall of 
the beaches is gradual, and the bucks 
wade out until their heads only show. 
I think cone of the oddest sights in wild 
life is to see a deer thus attempt to hide 
himself. He may remain in the water 
for hours. I cnce saw a wounded buck 
swim into the surf at sunrise, and I 
knew he was wounded because his 
labored breathing through the fine 
spray of the surf formed a pink mist 
which was clearly visible against the 
near skyline. However, hunting on the 
coastal islands is hardly possible for 
any man nowadays who does not belong 
to one of the great clubs controlling 
these solitary places. They are of 
great benefit to the sportsman at large, 
for they are sanctuaries which keep the 
free-range woods supplied with deer. 

In going South for deer a man should 
expect to use a shotgun, and a long- 
barreled one at that; he must not feel 
that the use of hounds is necessarily 
reprehensible; and he can be assured 
that he will not suffer from the cold. 
The Southern winter is in temperature 
not unlike the Northern autumn. I add 
one further observation: unless the 
hunter enters Florida or hunts on the 
extreme Gulf Coast, he need have no 
concern over snakes in the wilds of 
swamps and pinelands. They hiber- 
nate in the most accommodating fash- 
ion during those very months when the 
sportsman wants to go _ tramping 
throuch their haunts. 


NOTES ON THE 
GRASSHOPPER FLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


was never more astonished in my life, 
and I just did have sense enough to 
tighten on the fish. 

When I first noticed the fish it was at 
least 20 feet above where my fly had 
fallen, and it was moving quite fast 
so in all probability it had come 
from still further away. 

The fish when landed weighed a 
shade over 2 pounds and had already 
collected a considerable cargo of grass- 
hoppers. 


N another occasion when the 

grasshoppers were very thick, I 

had located a decent sized fish 
feeding, but had despaired of catching 
it for the reason that there did not seem 
to be a sufficiently wide enough gap in 
the hosts of ‘hoppers which were com- 
ing down stream, to warrant the at- 
tempt being made. I waited, and at 
last saw a fairly open gap in the mass 
of floating insects. This open space 
would, I calculated, pass over my fish, 
so when it was close enough to the 
place wnere the fish was feeding, I put 
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my fly in it, and watched it float down 
over the trout. As the fly neared the 
place, I suddenly saw a real grass- 
hopper floating not more than four 
inches away from my fly. 

This. was a case of fair competition 
between the real and the artificial, and 
I did not expect to be the winner; but 
nevertheless the trout took my fly in 
preference to the real thing that was 
not more than a few inches away. 


N making this fly I have endeav- 
ored to copy nature as closely as pos- 
sible and have not added any spots of 

bright color in the endeavor to catch 
the fish’s eye. 

It can be fished either wet or dry; 
further confirmation of this was given 
me by a friend who had very good suc- 
cess when using the fly in the old 
fashioned or wet manner. 

When I first showed the fly to this 
man, who has fished for many seasons 
on the water where I spend my vaca- 
tions, he regarded it of no very great 
consequence, but after seeing the results 
I got. with it, he was not averse to giv- 
ing the fly a trial. After having done 
so he became a very enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the fly. 

This simply goes to emphasize the 
fact that the fly must not be judged 
by its appearance. As I before re- 
marked the fly bears very little resem- 
blance to a grasshopper but when it is 
floating on its side on the surface of 
a trout stream, the likeness is sufficient 
to induce wise old fish to take it with 
very disasterous results. 


HAVE. shown the four steps in the 
] construction of this fly and while I 

am about it I might mention once 
again that the colors “Primrose yel- 
low,” etc., are taken from the color 
chart of the Société Francais des Chrys- 
anthémistes. 

This chart comprises 365 colors rang- 
ing from Pure White, No. 1, to Pure 
Black. To give an idea of the minute 
graduations of color, there are seven 
varieties of black shown and fifteen 
whites; each color having four shades. 
The chart is bound on the loose leaf 
system, consequently the pages repre- 
senting any particular colors can be 
taken out and sent off to the maker of 
flies so as to insure a proper matching. 

In one of Mr. Halford’s last works, 
viz., “The Modern Development of the 
Dry Fly,” a number of the colors are 
shown, but no where nearly the entire 
list. For those who, like myself, at 
times try to artificially reproduce na- 
ture the chart is invaluable. 

R. L. Montagu, California, 


It will identify you. 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged.’ Kentucky flintlock 
rifies, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns. swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


FLY TYING MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES. 
Everything for tying your own flies. Price list 
free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y 


MEAL WORM BAIT FOR WINTER AND 
early spring angling. Buy now. Easy to keep. 
Clean to handle. 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; sent 
prepaid. C, Kern, Box 906, Mount ‘Joy, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—FOREST AND STREAM VOL- 
umes 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. A. S. B., care Forest 
and Stream. 

FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, ROCKY MOUN- 
tain sheep and deer heads, correctly prepared for 
mounting, also scalps to use in mounting the 
horns you now have. Sets of horns, elk tusks, 
etc., all at trade. One price to all. Delivery 
guaranteed. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK OR BROWN. 
We can furnish them. Now is the time to get 
them for ranching and stocking purposes. Write 
us. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 


FOR SALE—NEW FIELD GLASSES. MOR- 
occo covered, removable lenses, sunshades, cow- 
hide case, straps. Worth $30; take $15. Cressy 
Mowrey, Elmira, New York. 


FOR SALE—PRIVATE COLLECTOR OF 
angling books has a large number of duplicates 
embracing more than. 1,000 titles for disposal in 
America. Write for list. Wilson Browne, Sut- 
ton Coldfield, England. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARMY AND NAVY EXCHANGE Co. IS 
now offering to both wholesale and retail trade 
a quantity of cancelled government goods, in- 
cluding sheepskin vests and moccasins, rubber 
boots, shoes, puttees, sweaters, underwear, socks, 
shirts, etc., at tremendous reduction. Catalogues 
upon request. 206 West 42nd St., New York 
City, New York. 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines, .Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; 


BOUGH', 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. a, 


Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


REINDEER—STARTED WITH FIVE DOES 
four years ago and have over 60 head of deer 
now. Big demand for venison and breeding 
stock. Can be pastured with other stock; easy 
to raise and profitable. On receipt of $5 will 
send valuable secrets and instruction how to 
raise. Oaks Game Farm, Days Creek, Oregon. 


SELL PUDDING POWDERS—DELICIOUS 
dessert. Fast sellers, quick repeaters, big 
profit. Send for terms and sample. C. H. 
Stuart and Co., 14 Maine St., Newark, New York. 


SEND NO MONEY—IMPORTED WOOL- 
ribbed socks, $2.50 value, 3 pairs, $3.45; 400 grey 
flannel shirts, 2 for $5.80. Goods sent C. O. D. 
Mens Wear Co., 106 Liberty Street, New York 
City. Established 25 years. 


SILVER, BLACK, CROSS AND RED FOXES 
for immediate delivery. Pedigreed stock. En- 
close stamp for particulars. Todd & Moore, Box 
384, St. Stephen, N. B. 


PATENTS 
PATENT—SENR FOR FREE BOOK. CON- 


tains valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Prompt service. Twenty 
years’ experience. Talbert & Talbert, 4913 Tal- 
bert Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our “Record 
ot Invention” form and free book telling how 
to obtain a patent. Send sketch or model of 
your invention for preliminary examination and 
advice free. Charges reasonable. Write today. 
J. ee & Co,, 124 Ouray Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 


and at the end of blazed 


trails. 








PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


TAXIDERMY 


LARGE, NEWLY MOUNTED WINTER- 
killed Elk heads, Rocky Mountain Sheep heads, 
Mule and White Tail Deer heads. © All fresh 
heads recently mounted in my studio by the 
best methods of true-to-life taxidermy. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in the United 
States. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxi- 
dermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 


TWO LARGE, NEWLY MOUNTED WIN- 
ter killed moose heads for sale. True to wild 
nature. Mounted by the best known methods of 
taxidermy by the best experts in this work in 
Canada. Express prepaid on approval anywhere 
in the United States. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins. You can make lined rugs and robes. Any- 
one can. do this profitable work with m 
ning Formulas and up-to-date time an 
saving methods at small expense. Complete for- 
mulas, etc., only $3 postpaid, duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


WANTED 


MARBLE GAME GETTER, 12 OR 15 INCH 
barrel. Address Room 9110, duPont Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


WILD RICE 


MORE WILD DUCKS WILL COME TO 
your waters next fall if you plant wild rice— 
the food they love. Order now for spring plant- 
ing. Terrell’s seed grows. Guaranteed. rite 
for literature. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. H107, 


. Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase ‘price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to.be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


ADVERTISER WISHES TO OBTAIN WELL 
bred Airedale, male; one broken to hunting pre- 
ferred. Address F. R. Kerr, 1022 Pelhamdale 
Ave., Pelham Manor, New York. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED AIREDALE 
puppies; farm raised; perfect in every’ way; they 
are wonders. Prices reasonable. Eligible A. K. 
eS Better get one. C. T. Wilson, R. 7, Canton, 
linois, 


It 


foreign countries, for Lionheart Airedales; have 
satished customers in 36 different States and four 
provinces of Canada. As hunters of all furred 
game, retrievers of waterfowl, stock dogs, watch 
degs and companions for children, they have no 
superiors. Write for signed testimonials and list 
of puppies for sale. Lionheart Kennels, Box, 
1412, Anaconda, Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 


; He will be used in 
hunting in Currituck Sound Club. Write, giving 
description of dog and price. C. W. Whittier, 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLLIES J 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. ; 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, BROKEN BEAGLES, 
fox, coon, skunk collies. Maple Kennels, Seven 
Valleys, Pennsylvania. 


and good 
will be registered free of charge. Prices $150 
to $400 each. Harmon Sommerville, Amite, 
Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE ENGLISH, IRISH, 
llewellin setter pups and grown dogs; also 
pointers, Irish water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers, both pups and grown dogs. 

10 cents in stamps for descriptions, 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa, 


RABBIT, BEAGLE, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum hounds; pet and farm dogs; swine. 
catalogue, 4c. stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 


HUNTING. DOGS 


BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE.—FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
airedales. Stamp if convenient. Stissing Stock 
Farm, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolt 
Hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty-page high- 
ly illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS OF TOWER 
Hill, Illinois, offers fox, wolf and coyotte hounds 
that get their share of the race. Our pride 
cooners are first class. We are the founders 
of the crackerjack rabbit hound. ‘They are only 
$17.50. All broken dogs sent on ten days’ trial. 
When Dad Humphreys’ name stands back of a 
hound, it means quality and an hcnest deal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATENTION—CHESAPEAKE OWNERS TO 
be sure of your Chesapeake breed have them 
registered in the American Chesapeake Club 
stud book. The authority on Chesapeake breed- 
ing. F. E. Richmond, Registrar, 1145 7th St., 
East, Calgary, Alta., Canada. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois, 


Become a LANDSCAPE 
repare by mai 
ARCHITECT 


for this uncrowded 

profession— 

Inexpensive. Easy to master. Large income. Diploma 

—. [ome agen to HOME OWNERS and 
an for au’ ng your operty, Wri ~day. 

L. W. Fisk, President. — a. Oe 


American Landseape School, 
will identify you. 
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ZANE GREY’S 
NEW BOOK 


+o done it again! Zane 
Grey’s new story will take 
you and hundreds of thousands 
of his other admirers out once 
more into the American West, 
there to watch the unfolding of 
the most fascinating story the 
author has ever written. 


The Mysterious Rider is even 
better than Zane Grey’s last Book 
that outsold all other novels of 
1920. “Great!” that’s what you'll 
say when you've read it. 


The 


Mysterious: 


Rider 


by ZANE GREY 


E came to the Belllounds 

ranch—the Mysterious Rider 
—no one knew from where; a 
man of middle age, gentle, kindly, 
but so -terrible a gun-fighter that 
they called him “Hell Bent” Wade. 
He played the part of fate in all 
their lives, and only when the in- 
evitable tragedy came and the 
Mysterious Rider made the great 
sacrifice, did they know. Then 
out of the shadow of that tragedy, 
Columbine came into the sun- 
shine of love. A novel written 
with that literary charm . and 
beauty of which Zane Grey is 
master; swift-moving, full of the 
glamour of romance and adven- 
ture, and with the breath of 
Western plains and mountains in 
its pages. 


At All Bookstores Now 


The men and women of Zane 
Grey’s great audience will need 
no urging to secure their copies 
of The Mysterious Rider. But to 
those who have not yet known 
the pleasure of reading his stories 
of real-men, lovable women and 
the great out of doors we say— 
get your copy right away. It 
means evenings of genuine pleas- 
ure. With colored jacket by 
Frank Tenny Johnson and black 
and white illustrations by Frank 
B. Hoffman. $2.00, 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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BRED IN THE BONE 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Pi your issue of July, 1920, page 370, 

Rodney Random writes of a Chese- 
peake Bay puppy 9 months old belong- 
ing to Mr. F. E. Richmond, a Canadian 
sportsman, and of the work the puppy 
had done at that age. 

Last fall my son, who is breeding this 
breed of dogs here, took a pup that was 
3 months and 23 days old, and not even 
yard broken, to retrieve and the photo- 
graph I enclose with this shows the 
business-like way he went about his 
work. It was second nature to him to 
retrieve; the result of many years’ 
training in this breed of dogs. It is 
just as natural for a Chesepeake to re- 
trieve as it is for a pointer or setter 
dog to point a quail. 

This puppy was by Ben Marke, Jr., 
49028, out of Davidson’s Beauty, 42923, 
and is a precocious youngster. 

In regard to getting a young dog 
bred for generations back and trained 
for the purpose you want him for, I 
will tell of an instance that brought 
this to my attention more vividly than 
anything else. 

For about fifty years I have been a 
lover of coon hunting and have spent 
hundreds of dollars for coon hounds, 
buying them all over the United States, 
wherever I could find one to suit me, re- 
gardless of price. Once while on a visit 
to my friend, J. E. Williams, of Selma, 
Tennessee, I expressed my desire to 
own a female hound that had been bred 

‘ from a line of night-hunting dogs. Mr. 
Williams told me that he had a strain 
that had come from David Crockett’s 
own hound, having passed through but 
one family from Crockett’s to his own, 
and that he would some day give me a 
female from this family. 

Mr. Williams did not forget this 
promise and sent me a fine looking 
bitch. When this dog grew up it was 
no trouble to teach her or her offspring 

to tree a coon. When they lost out on 
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a trail their first thought was to look 
for the tree which the coon had gone 
up. They were natural tree dogs. Too 
many men take out pups from fox- 
hound stock expecting them to make 
coon dogs but they fail utterly because 
their parents were used to hunt foxes, 
not coons, and when a dog lost a trail 
he would look on the ground and not up 
in the tree where the coon had gon>. 
So remember, if you are looking for a 
pup for hunting purposes seek one 
whose ancestors have been bred and 
trained for the work you want him for. 


A. N. Mitier, Kansas. 


THE PROPOSED 
YELLOWSTONE DAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


usual control. In this case, and prob- 
ably in this case only, Congress does not 
possess the power of alienation. The 
generally accepted rule that one Con- 
gress may create and a subsequent one 
may alter or modify any prescribed use 
of the public lands, does not apply to 
Yellowstone Park, because the nature 
of its origin precludes the unlimited 
exercise of such a legislative power. 

If a porticn of the land and water 
within the park can be made subject to 
private or corporate use, inconsistent 
with the purposes of the grant, and 
this takes the definite form of an ease- 
ment giving such private interests spe- 
cial privileges apart from the public 
at large and in derogation of the 
grant, then such an easement consti- 
tutes, in the eyes of the law, a material 
form of alienation. 

But many years ago Congress lost 
the usual proprietary rights it other- 
wise might have possessed were this 
Federal park within the borders of a 
State, Territory, or insular possession. 
The test of its inability to exercise the 
usual rights of alienation is simple. 


Chesapeake Bay puppy retrieving at the age of 3 months and 23 days 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Suppose, for instance, that Congress 
deemed it proper to open for home- 
stead entry a portion of a public park 
regarded as non-essential for the pur- 
pose. for which it was created. Then, 
in such a case, if this park were within 
a State, Territory, or insular posses- 
sion one might admit that the exercise 
of this discretionary power was possi- 
bly beyond judicial intervention, but 
Yellowstone Park is not so located,-and 
were Congress to authorize the passing 
of the fee to individual owners there 
would then be created one of the most 
anomalous conditions known to Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, viz., a tract of land 
privately owned, free from either 
Federal or State jurisdicticn, wherein 
the owner could not vote, be taxed, or 
made subject to the usual civil and 
criminal laws, but on the. contrary he 
could set up his own government, defy 
all moral laws, and do as he pleased, 
without fear of punishment. As stated 
before, were this land thus severed 
from the Federal domain within a 
State or Territory it would revert and 
become subject to the laws and juris- 
diction of such State or Territory. But 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho have 
become States since this land was ap- 
propriated for park purposes, and no 
right of reversion exists, even if the 
lands thus freed from Federal owner- 
ship were contiguous. 

Therefore this legislative power of 
alienation over Yellowstone Park can 
not be exercised by reason of the ex- 
isting legal disability. Such a condi- 
tion should be kept in mind when con- 
tending for the inviolability of the 
rights of the people to use this park in 
perpetuity. And in the preservation of 
this great tract no class or section is 
more interested than the citizens of the 
adjoining States, where this near-by 
pleasure ground, with its perpetual 
overflow of wild game and pure waters, 
assures sport and health, while it at- 
tracts the more distant citizens, who 
spend their means and bring about 
an interchange of hospitality to the 
mutual benefit of all. Let not this com- 
mon meeting ground of the people be 
destroyed, for it is theirs today, and 
should be that of their children in the 
days to come. 


AN ACCIDENT 
IN NATURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


that prevented progress. It was easily 
caught by hand and proved to be a 
large-mouth black bass about 8 inches 
long. The interesting condition found 
was that its lower jaw was reversed 
and turned back into its throat. This 
threw the gill-plates out at the sides of 
the head to an angle of more than 45 
degrees, and this with the mouth wide 
open and unable to be closed, explained 
its helpless condition. 
was easily reduced, the jaw returning 
forward, mouth closing and gill-plates 
assuming their normal positions. The 
bass was kept for two days and. was 
rapidly coming around again. On lib- 
eration it lost no time in making its 
getaway, and I believe it will be all 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country,‘a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


° ” 
“The Dog That Thinks 
Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 60A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


DENT’S 
CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high col- 


ored urine. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. 
after a few doses. 


There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
You 


will notice the difference 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


Newburgh, New York 


Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated), 


mailed for roc. to all customers. 


It will identify you. 
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The Alertness 
of 


Perfect Health ;: 


.sN\ 
eX 


S 


Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are de- 
veloped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog 
diet for a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Mcate 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” | 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 


NEWARK, 


OORANG chagie™ scaia 


Oorang Airedales are loyal Tesapeniode for 
man, woman and child; faithful protectcrs 
for automobile, camp, home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; careful ‘drivers 
of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of all 
kinds of game. Choice stock for sale. De- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Illus- 
trated catalog mailed for ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 


Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


NEW JERSEY | 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for*$2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


~ Westminster Kennel Club 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 
February 10, 11, 12, 1921 
Entries Close January 19th, 1921 


GEORGE W. GALL, Supt. 


Room 603, 1451 Broadway 
New York 





Sportsmen: 
English Beagles 


Large-size beagles, rabbit hounds, fox hounds, 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds, bird dogs, pet 
and farm dogs, swine, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, 
mice, etc. We offer 100 varieties; all stock 
shipped on 10-days’ approval; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Circulars 10. 


+ dote about him. 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


right. Now what could cause such an 
accident? Had the little fellow struck 
some object with sufficient force to do 
it, or was it a throughtless cruelty of 
some careless angler? The fish showed 


no hook marks. 
—J. M. Heype, M.D., Ohio. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 


T is not every day in the week that a 
book on angling by Dr. George 
Parker Holden appears. His first 

effort in this direction, viz., “Stream- 
craft,” has already reached its second 
printing with the third, revised edition 
in course of preparation. The subject 
of the present controversy has added 
another book, “The Idyl of the Split- 


‘Bamboo,” (Stewart & Kidd Co., Cin- 


cinnati, 1920) to that select list of 
worth-while books on angling. The 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria, with its supple- 
ments, lists over four thousand fishing 
books; but the student of angling lit- 
erature, quite early in his studies, dis- 
covers that there has been a great deal 
of repetition, if not downright piracy, 
in this branch of book making. 

Dr. Holden’s latest work, however, is 
original and not, like so many other 


‘angling books, made up of extracts 


In the first chapter he 
mentions numerous celebrities who 
have been keen fishermen; amongst 
them there is a reference to the lately 
departed Canon Greenwell. Mr. John 
James Hardy relates an amusing anec- 
It seems that Mr. 
Hardy. and his brother got onto a train 
after having been on a fishing trip; 
they had their rods and tackle with 
them, which naturally proclaimed what 
their business was; and, as is only to 
be expected, Mr. Hardy became engaged 
with the stranger on that subject of 
never ending interest—fishing. 

During the course of their conversa- 
tion the subject of flies came up, and 
the stranger asked Mr. Hardy: “Now 
if you were obliged to fish with only one 
trout fly all the season, which one would 
you select?” After some consideration 
Mr. Hardy ‘ replied: ‘“Greenwell’s 
Glory,” whereupon the stranger began 
to laugh. Mr. Hardy was at a loss to 
see where the joke was, but finally the 
stranger disclosed his identity. 

The Canon’s dressing for his fly can 
be found on page 231 of E. M. Tod’s 
“Wet-fly Fishing’; it is as follows: 
Wings, from the quill feather of a 
blackbird, tied in a bunch and split; a 
soft “cock-y-bondhu” hackle; and the 
body is made of yellow tying silk waxed 
with cobblers’ wax, which gives ita 
greenish-yellow look. Finally it is 
ribbed over with very fine gold twine. 

Then Dr. Holden gives us a brief 
history of the split-bamboo rod, and 
takes us through every stage in the 
building up of a rod, from the selection 
of the raw cane until it is finished and 
ready for use. 

The explanations and the accom- 
panying illustrations, many from the 
author’s sketches, are so clear and con- 
cise that there is no reason why a no- 
vice should not be able to make his own 
rods after a careful perusal of the de- 
tailed instructions. 


from others. 


It will identify you. 





